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UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINE FOR WOMEN— 
ASSET OR HANDICAP? 


By Mary R. BEARD 


N A period of financial panic such as the 
I western world is now experiencing, every 
institution, as well as popular philosophy 
and line of conduct, faces appraisal as a 
social utility. Institutions must be supported 
and their claim upon economic sustenance 
or their contribution to economic life must 
in lean years pass the test of public value. 
If they have none, they may be swept aside. 
If they have only a modicum, they may be 
allowed to continue but on a reduced scale. 
The needs of humanity at large may become 
paramount over the needs of caste or class. 
Again and again, even in American history, 
a crisis has summoned to the bar of social 
judgment privileged purposes and means of 
attainment. One has only to recall the list of 
private rights once legal, now defunct, to 
realize how insecure in the long run, at any 
rate, are the immunities of the few as 
against the many. 

Criticism of ideals and behavior in a series 
of cyclical depressions has thus become tra- 
ditional. Hence it is inevitable that formal 
higher education in our colleges and univer- 


sities should now be weighed in the balance 
and estimated both from a monetary and a 
cultural point of view. It is of the deepest 
significance moreover that our modern edu- 
cation, long a fetish, French inspired, German 
guided, should now in its turn receive a 
harsh analysis in the post-war deflation and 
new reckoning. If the Saturday Evening Post 
can assert that the chief weight of unem- 
ployment now falls upon the young people 
graduated from seats of learning and trying 
to enter the practical world, greater realists 
inquire what peculiar claims upon society 
such young people possess. Pointing to the 
millions of manual laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, out of work, they ask by what sort of 
reasoning the woes of the proletariat can be 
classed as minor. 

This law of institutional appraisal affects 
women perhaps in a peculiar way. Into the 
learned caste of university-trained citizens 
they have been the last to enter, and just as 
they prove their capacity to belong on equal 
terms, the caste itself loses much of its pre- 
ciosity. If it be true, as the survey made 
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among its members by the American Wom- 
an’s Association of New York City seems to 
indicate, that in this depression the woman 
with a Ph.D. is faring the best from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, two things must be re- 
membered: first, that in many parts of the 
country Ph.D.’s are actually selling ice-cream 
sodas at fountains, chopping and trying to 
sell wood from the forest for fires, or con- 
fronting bread lines in cities; second, that 
acceptance of this survey’s implication on the 
part of multitudes would produce a flood of 
the highest trained university specialists, 
which might do what floods usually do, name- 
ly inundate the scene. There is in fact a 
rush of collegians, male and female, unable 
to secure positions at the present time, back 
to the seats of learning in the hope that 
more education of a formal variety will bring 
its economic reward, for even culture must 
be paid for. Is their hope to be realized or 
is their tragedy simply in the making? 

Society at best can assimilate only a given 
number of educated specialists. Culturally 
they may possess superior dialectic or in- 
formed minds, but unless they can make an 
essential place for themselves in the com- 
mon life, unless they can apply their powers 
of reasoning to social needs and use their 
discipline for solving public problems, they 
must expect to meet the same fate as the 
uneducated in periods of trouble. This is not 
a time when private patrons can necessarily 
maintain the army of “‘intellectuals’’ devoted 
to the vagaries of idle curiosity or the min- 
utely specialized themes of academic re- 
search. Nor can we be sure that from popu- 
lar taxation sufficient funds can be indefinitely 
wrested to support an unlimited army headed 
in that direction. Women who seem bent in 
increasing numbers on the acquisition of the 
Ph.D. must therefore reckon with the hosts. 
In history the ranks of scholastics have again 
and again become overcrowded and have had 
to be weeded out, 
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OULD this be a pity if it should re- 
WV cur? Would it be a feminine mis- 
fortune if, at the very hour when female tal- 
ents for becoming doctors of philosophy or 
experts in learned pursuits of a lesser degree 
are beyond dispute, the ground under their 
feet should become as quicksand? History 
raises doubts. History demands that women 
question the easy assumption that this is a 
man’s world and that, in consequence, wom- 
en must follow men’s lead in education 
loyally and exactly, as their genius permits. 
This subservience overlooks the intellectual- 
ism of women before the era of university 
degrees, the powerful and dramatic record of 
women’s influence in making history. It is 
possible that university discipline for women 
today may even be a definite handicap, as it 
may be a definite handicap for a large per- 
centage of the young men who submit them- 
selves to it with an expectation of economic 
return. What is more, it may conceivably be 
a graver handicap for women than for men. 
The fact that women are mainly trained 
by the male of the species in his own modes 
and manners or in his notions of her “proper 
sphere,” for one thing, may unduly crush the 
initiative of the girl student and force her 
to believe that she must follow the mascu- 
line leadership or authority without devia- 
tion and at all costs. Women actually tend 
to out-Herod Herod in their devotion to es- 
tablished thought, to standards often unre- 
lated to their own useful instincts and de- 
sires. There is considerable warrant for the 
thesis that university careers guided by men 
have deepened the intellectual cowardice of 
women instead of alleviating it. By accepting 
man’s estimate of his own behavior, eco- 
nomic, political, industrial, and mental, at 
his own figures without considering the 
long and important drama of feminine be- 
havior and feminine interests, women may 
lose ground both intellectually and economi- 
cally. 
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Male teachers can scarcely be said to have 
justified their own confidence in the mas- 
culine right to monopolize social direction. 
One of the saddest comments on this cur- 
rent misery and confusion, to my mind, was 
the frank confession of a university profes- 
sor before an assembly of his gild to the 
effect that he had spent his whole economic 
thought up to the present moment on work 
for the classroom, heedless of the total situa- 
tion. Of a piece with that cloistral mood was 
the later assertion of a leading “political 
scientist” that the solution of the industrial 
crisis is the task of economists, not of his 
branch of learning. In such an intellectual 
climate, how can the student breathe the life- 
giving air of an impending constructive move- 
ment or comprehend at all the world spirit 
of which she must be a part or perish? 

Some men have been critical of their mod- 
ern scholasticism, as other men have been 
analytical in the past. A few are now able to 
review the relation of a learned caste, for 
instance, to the recent disaster of a world 
war and to discuss the “treason of the intel- 
lectual’” to humanity as a whole. In every land 
scholastics employed their arts in defending 
special interests against the pressure of the 
world spirit, against the rationality of hu- 
manity in the large struggling to make a 
decent home for itself over the earth. Those 
who were stable enough to keep a rational 
balance, avoid partisanship of a hysterical na- 
ture, watch the pageant of cultural history- 
in-the-making with sufficient detachment to 
ponder on the meaning of the phenomenon of 
wart while it was manifest and foresee its 
consequences, were almost nameless and un- 
known. Yet there have been a few masculine 
thinkers capable of both mental exercises, ac- 
tive and retroactive—competent to appraise 
the learned caste in relation to other social 
groupings and estimate its significance. In 
this appraisal women have taken little part. 
The objective of equal pay for equal work, 


or the mere feministic enthusiasm for sheer 
equalitarian effort with scholastics, has devel- 
oped in women an over-respect for estab- 
lished thought. Having thus lost the play of 
their critical faculties which education should 
impart, they have failed to grasp the import 
of a learned caste. That is one of their in- 
tellectual hazards through excessive instruc- 
tion of the present form. On their own ini- 
tiative, through more worldly experience, 
they might regain their poise. 


THERE is intellectual hazard in wom- 
Pag. acceptance of a man-made system of 
education, there is also economic hazard. 
Modern seats of learning have somewhat re- 
shaped women’s mentality, and thereby af- 
fected proportionately their economic plight. 
They can only compete in a man’s world, 
if they believe it to be that, on his terms. 
The result is that their imagination is apt to 
be stifled even in the matter of earning their 
daily bread; trained women are inclined to 
sink low in the ranks of the helpless over- 
specialized and inert brain workers who can 
thrive only in a society with an elaborate 
surplus with which to maintain scholastic 
luxuries. As long as there are foundations 
provided with sums of money which they 
can devote to supplementing teaching posi- 
tions, the learned of both sexes may find 
employment, unless such foundations are di- 
rected by men along the lines of their pecu- 
liar enterprises, whether nurtured by the gifts 
of women or not. If men keep their hands 
on these subsidiary funds as they do on col- 
legiate institutions, learned women may not 
even reap the full advantages in research 
fields that their discipline suggests. In both 
directions they may become too dependent 
on men—for sustenance no less than for ideo- 
logical management. In all this there is a 
sharp irony, owing to the fact that the whole 
scheme of university careers for women was 
mainly devised by non-formally educated 
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women—inspired by theories of sex equality, 
it is true, but on the whole also by social 
perspectives. They expected their sex to profit 
through prolonged study but at the same 
time to make social contributions of impor- 
tance through their enlarged knowledge, as 
they were themselves doing self-taught. 

It took great initiative to open the avenues 
of higher education and better teaching posi- 
tions to women. It took energy and imagina- 
tion likewise to launch women on the wide 
sea of social service. It will take even greater 
imagination to rescue them from the slough 
of unquestioning equality in a collapsing eco- 
nomic scene. And the issue arises of ways 
and means. Can the learned save themselves 
from the wreck of their own hopes until 
“hope creates from its own wreck the thing 
it contemplates,” as Shelley expressed the 
problem of movement, or will the bank- 
ruptcy of the intellectual follow the trea- 
son of the intellectual into the historical rec- 
ord again in this our day? 


HIS is the issue I would have collegiate 
=. and older women face. And in 
so doing I would call their attention again to 
the fact that, notwithstanding such dicta as 
Spengler’s that men make history, women 
have made it just as much and possibly more. 
Modern anthropological and archaeological 
knowledge, novelties in mental development, 
reveal the amazing share women had in early 
cultural history. It now appears that women 
launched civilization; that they played the 
grand réle in the first terrific human crisis 
by creating clothing, extending the diet, and 
healing the sick, and at least helped to shel- 
ter the shivering, hungry, suffering, and 
homeless human animal. They may have dis- 
covered agriculture—that incalculably useful 
human enterprise; leading investigators of 
the past give them the credit in accordance 
with the best suppositions based on avail- 
able data. In later periods we find women 
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always at the center of social movements, 
making states, promoting exploration, co- 
operating in scientific advances; they have 
never been solely on the side lines observing 
passively or waiting for men to put them to 
needed work. In every crisis women have 
helped to determine the outcome. Indeed, 
they have been so positive and active in shap- 
ing events and social forms that it seems as 
if the major decision was often theirs. So 
down to this our day no story of cultural 
history is adequate which neglects or mini- 
mizes women’s power in the world. 

Western cultural history begins with 
Greece ordinarily, and there we encounter 
women’s awareness of crises arising from the 
division of the social order into the haves 
and have-nots. Thus Hipparchia, wife of the 
philosopher, Crates, journeyed up and down 
the land by his side urging a keener sense 
of public welfare upon the selfish and the 
indolent and preaching the doctrine of re- 
sponsibility, warning Greeks of the dangers 
inherent in parasitism, breaking down the 
taboo of caste in an attempt to inculcate 
principles of virtue and promote stability. By 
the advice they gave to questioners, the very 
pythonesses, or priestesses, directed a gener- 
ous measure of Greek speculative thinking. 
Women were factors in all the Greek schools 
of thought, as students, heads, fellow-teach- 
ers, or challenging companions of men more 
immortal on printed pages. Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, as well as all the other cele- 
brated personalities, must be seen, if seen ac- 
curately, in a setting of interested and chal- 
lenging women with active minds and force- 
ful characters, who discussed the theme of 
culture in general and practiced rational ways 
of attaining it in particular. These women 
were more than simple sheep following 
sheep, more than blind adherents of the 
blind. 

The Roman women perhaps more aggres- 
sively made history. They were indomitable 
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matriarchs to the end—if not continuously, 
certainly with frequent displays of their will. 
The most generous measure of patronage for 
the Greek philosophers who brought up the 
Romans in speculative thought and criticism 
was furnished by rich Roman ladies. What 
is still more significant, they led the with- 
drawal from civic responsibility when the 
imperialistic, commercial practices menaced 
the state. They financed and accompanied the 
monks advocating meditation and personal 
perfection rather than material, political ob- 
ligations. It was largely women’s money 
which built up the Christian estate to the 
size capable of supplanting the decaying 
order. 


However, when monasticism and other- 
worldliness had run their course, women 
grew conscious of theological limitations, and 
the revival of learning had their ardent sup- 
port. To their courts and palaces they called 
the imaginative genius of the explorative 


ages, nurtured it, played with it, enriched it, 
and helped to transfuse the whole of Europe 
with Hellenic naturalism. In the ensuing sci- 
entific era they cooperated on a fifty-fifty 
basis as long as the home was the laboratory, 
and when the laboratory was removed to an 
outside shelter they followed as fast as they 
were permitted, traditionally cognizant of 
scientific purposes and accustomed to work- 
ing in the field of free inquiry. Nor did they 
lose direct contact with the realities of bread- 
and-butter winning perhaps until the recent 
industrial era, when wealth was poured 
into the laps of idler women, and women 
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were then allowed to flock to teachers 
as well as to factories. By their own demands 
of brain and will, women have come into 
the modern political and intellectual, social 
and economic adventures, and by their own 
brains and will they must see that their brains 
and wills remain active. 


F THE formal education which they have 
I won the right to enjoy does not turn to 
ashes in their hands, women must help to so- 
cialize it, to render it of permanent value by 
stretching it beyond the privileged and idle 
services of a class, to make it of deeper conse- 
quence than was the Renaissance, to make it a 
reflection of the world spirit and an agent of 
humanitarian evolution. Their cultural rdle 
cannot end with the acquisition of the high- 
est degree, or a position as head of a seat of 
learning. If it does, their economic inde- 
pendence will be curtailed. They must exam- 
ine their latest privilege in the light of com- 
mon needs and see what it has to contribute 
toward the total improvement of mankind. 
Otherwise it is but a laborious and casual 
way of filling up gaps in employment, a 
sheer amusement, or a mistaken choice of 
equipment for the harsh necessities of eco- 
nomic life. Waiting for men to make the first 
move will avail little unless women continue 
to prefer the crumbs that fall from the great 
men’s tables. 

From the man’s world hints begin to come 
of new planning, of fresh intellectual and 
economic excursions. What is coming from 
the woman's? 





UNEMPLOYMENT, A CHALLENGE TO 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH 


LITTLE group of women workers had 
A gathered outside the door of the 
Summer School office at Bryn Mawr one day 
last June. As they waited for a committee 
meeting, they compared notes on their re- 
cent industrial experiences. For everyone 
there the story had been practically the same. 
‘“‘No work for three months.” “Two days a 
week since last December—and I’m the only 
one in the family working at all.” ‘‘In my mil- 
linery shop, we've been sitting all day with 
nothing to do, then starting on a rush order 
at five or six o'clock, and working till ten. 
It almost drives you crazy.” “My boss laid us 
all off in March. I’ve been looking every 
place since then, every day, till my feet were 
fairly worn out.” “I answered the ads till 
I hadn’t any more carfare. Then I walked. 
But in every place it was the same. ‘You're 
too late!’ I didn’t think I’d be accepted for 
the school. If I hadn’t come to Bryn Mawr, 
I don’t know what I'd have done. Perhaps I 
wouldn’t be any more here.” 

Thousands of women workers, in every in- 
dustrial city of the United States, have prac- 
tically the same story to tell. When Bryn 
Mawr opened last June the results of that 
story were distressingly apparent. ‘Chronic 
fatigue, under-nourishment, lack of proper 
food, nervous exhaustion,” reported the doc- 
tor, as one after another the students were 
examined at the infirmary. Every applicant, 
of course, had had a preliminary medical ex- 
amination, but this examination had failed to 


reveal many serious cases—many of them a 
direct reflection of the long period of unem- 
ployment. “I'd like to put them all to bed 
for two weeks before they start studying,” 
continued the school physician. But from 
eager students, long deprived of the precious 
opportunity to go to school, such a sugges- 
tion would have brought a unanimous pro- 
test. As it was, an intensive program of 
health department supervision brought them 
through the summer, by dint of special ex- 
aminations and treatment, extra milk, sun 
baths, prescribed rest periods. Only thirteen 
students out of the group of one hundred 
at Bryn Mawr did not need such medical 
care during the summer. Improved in general 
health at the end of two months, they went 
home. But the constructive work of the 
health department will have little permanent 
effect for those who return to the same con- 
ditions which dragged them down last win- 
ter—insufficient food, anxiety, and all the 
other evils of the long period of unemploy- 
ment. 

What is the problem of workers’ educa- 
tion during such a period? The situation is 
complicated by the more urgent personal 
needs of the students, and the larger num- 
ber of applications for workers schools— 
and especially by the lack of funds. The task 
of workers’ education must be considered not 
only for the immediate and difficult present 
but also for the far future. The present 
means curtailing work, cutting down bud- 
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gets, turning away eager students. The only 
plans worth considering are those which will 
meet the present emergency as best they may, 
but focus attention on the future program 
of workers’ education as part of the national 
life of this country. 

Looking back over the past eleven years, 
it is of interest to note the rapid expansion 
of resident schools for workers. Starting at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1921, the movement 
to open empty college and university build- 
ings for workers schools has resulted in four 
summer schools—Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Wis- 
consin, and the Southern Summer School 
(near Asheville, North Carolina), and in a 
new resident winter school for women work- 
ers, the Vineyard Shore School, at West Park, 
New York. These schools have enrolled 
about 1500 students, who are now for the 
most part back in industry and taking an ac- 
tive part in various community organizations. 
It is not too much to hope that a chain of 
summer schools may in time offer new op- 
portunities to workers in every part of the 
country, using empty college or university 
buildings, and giving new impetus to local 
programs of workers’ education in every in- 
dustrial city. 

During these eleven years, students and 
teachers together have experimented with 
methods of teaching, relating the topics of 
the classroom to the actual day-by-day life 
of the industrial worker. From the viewpoint 
of the teacher, new possibilities are always 
apparent in the summer school classrooms— 
possibilities which may be explored each year 
in the free atmosphere of the workers schools 
in consultation with interested and sympa- 
thetic colleagues. From the viewpoint of the 
student, the stimulation which comes with 
this rare opportunity is only half the story. 
In every classroom discussion, with every bit 
of assigned reading, many industrial workers 
are thinking, ‘“What use can we make of this 
for other workers at home? Is there something 
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here which will throw light on what is hap- 
pening to us in industry?” It is no wonder 
that with this constant need for application 
to vital problems at home, the teaching is 
full of reality, vivid with first-hand experi- 
ences, and original in the material used for 
discussion. ‘“And the best thing about it,’’ 
as one worker remarked, “‘is that you can hear 
everything discussed, but you can choose your 
own road.” 


HITHER do the roads lead chosen by 
WV the women workers after the summer 
school term is over? From observation of 
what former students of these schools are 
doing in every part of the country, it is ob- 
vious that these roads lead in many different 
directions with many unexpected turns. 
“After four years of work,” wrote one stu- 
dent from the Far West, “I have succeeded in 
organizing a rabbit-breeders cooperative as- 
sociation.” More usual are the letters de- 
scribing study classes organized by former 
students, small groups of workers gathering 
each week for an evening with a teacher, for 
the study of economics, English, legislative 
questions, literature, psychology, or some- 
times for a combination of these. One group 
of students formed an industrial branch of 
a local League of Women Voters, calling on 
the city hall officials for information about 
the city charter and the budget. One member 
of this group, with a big volume under her 
arm, seemed delighted with her cordial re- 
ception. “I am going to read every word 
of this,” she said, “and if I don’t under- 
stand it, I can go back and those men at the 
city hall will explain it all to me.’ Industrial 
Clubs of the Y.W.C.A., trade unions, 
churches, community houses or settlements, 
Consumers’ Leagues, and other organizations 
all offer channels for volunteer service closely 
related to the lives of industrial workers. And 
when such service is needed, the summer 
school students are not slow to respond. 
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AN unemployed workers undertake a 

systematic program of study? Those 
who have discussed this question, including 
workers themselves, often disagree. Some say 
that it is impossible for the unemployed 
worker, who is uncertain from day to day as to 
where his next meal is to be found, to settle 
down to a study program. His mind is too 
filled with anxiety, he can think of nothing 
except this most pressing problem. Others, 
maintaining that a long period of enforced 
idleness offers to workers an unexampled op- 
portunity for study, believe that such a pro- 
gram can be made effective if adapted to cer- 
tain conditions of unemployment. The term 
of study must be short—a month or six weeks 
—terminating soon enough for the worker to 
take advantage of any changes in his own 
trade. The program each day must be so ar- 
ranged that the worker can go out and look 
for work. Under these conditions it is possible 
that hours of idle time might be turned to 
good account for education. Those who argue 
this question usually agree that study may 
be arranged for those workers who know that 
they will be unemployed for a certain definite 
period, providing some financial assistance 
can be obtained in the form of subsidies or 
scholarships. On the other hand, if the 
worker does not know from day to day 
whether or not a job awaits him, it is far 
more difficult, even impossible, for him to 
settle down to study. It is probably near the 
truth to say that too little experimenting has 
been done with a study program for workers 
during a long period of unemployment. 
Classes arranged for short terms, with no 
expense to the workers, might be fruitful in 
results. Needless to say, mass education is 
not the answer. Any attempt at education 
should involve a careful plan of individual 
advising for every worker who applies, mak- 
ing use of all existing facilities in education; 
placing the student in a group where he will 
feel at home, in order that he may do his best 
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work; giving individual help with reading 
and writing whenever necessary; and care- 
fully supervising day-by-day teaching to make 
sure that results are attained. 

In New York City an experiment has been 
undertaken to offer opportunities in creative 
art for leisure time to industrial workers. The 
Art Workshop, now in its third year, is draw- 
ing girls and women from offices and facto- 
ries for evening classes in writing, drama, 
dancing, painting, and modeling. Although 
the opportunity for expression is in itself a 
great release to tired workers, coming from a 
long day at the machine, the Art Workshop is 
significant in that it points a way to leisure- 
time activities of a more creative nature than 
those familiar to most workers employed in a 
large city. With the coming of the shorter 
work day in industry, with the growth of a 
highly mechanized society, there is undoubt- 
edly a growing need for a pleasant place, in- 
formal in atmosphere, where workers may find 
skilled instruction at a nominal cost, thus dis- 
covering hidden talents within themselves, 
and restoring that feeling of confidence which 
has often been crushed by the industrial strug- 
gle. “This is the only way I can rest after a 
day in the neckwear shop,” said one worker, 
busy with a lump of clay. “And besides, when 
I go to a class, I find I come out thinking.” 
Re-creation, in the old meaning of the word, 
is the aim of such ventures as the Art Work- 
shop, now becoming an integral part of the 
workers’ education program, with the possi- 
bility of other such experiments for leisure 
time starting in other industrial centers. 


HESE workers schools suffer even more 
To most educational institutions at the 
present time, because even after eleven years 
their right to exist at all is still questioned by 
many who take for granted the educational 
needs of other groups. Typical of the questions 
one hears about the program of workers’ edu- 
cation are the following: Why are special 
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schools for workers needed when we have our 
public evening night schools and our exten- 
sion departments ? What can you do in two 
months with people who have had so little 
education? Doesn’t it make the workers dis- 
contented, to come to a college campus to 
school, and then have to go back into facto- 
ries? And this year especially, one is met by 
the insistent statement that during this time 
of depression, relief must come first, and 
schools must wait. Financing workers’ educa- 
tion means meeting these questions one by 
one, with knowledge based on experience of 
what workers need in education and how they 
use what they have gained. 

Looking beyond a program of immediate 
relief for hungry people, the program of 
workers’ education offers reconstruction—new 
life itself—to disheartened workers who feel 
that the system has crushed their spirits, that 
for them there is no hope. To find daytime 
classes, free from the crowding of the evening 
public schools, where teachers and students 
alike are fatigued; to meet teachers who have 
an understanding of what it means to an in- 
dustrial worker to go to school, and who real- 
ize what her special interests are in industrial 
questions; to catch for the first time a gleam 
of hope in the knowledge that there are cer- 
tain lines of action which industrial workers 
may follow, if they once can learn the facts 
of the industrial situation—these are the privi- 
leges offered by the resident schools for work- 
ets, privileges appreciated at more than their 
face value by the intellectually starved work- 
¢rs who attend. “It’s not just bread and butter 
you need, it’s food of another kind, food for 
your mind and spirit,” remarked a garment 
worker. 

Even in the face of financial stringency 
this year, to curtail the whole program built 
up for the past decade is distressing. Over 
one hundred women were turned away at the 
Barnard Summer School last year, as the sixty 
students for whom the course was planned 


had to be reduced to thirty with a necessary 
cut in the budget. In addition, a new group of 
forty men was rejected, men applying for the 
first time in the hope of finding an oppor- 
tunity for study while unemployed. They were 
carpenters, electrical workers, printers, men 
from the garment trades—friends and rela- 
tives of the women who had attended Barnard 
during the previous year. A series of inquiries 
at the doors of every college and university in 
New York City brought the same response; 
no educational institution had sufficient funds 
last year to provide instruction for these indus- 
trial workers. Disappointed, they gave up 
hope of such an opportunity, and returned to 
the fruitless search for work. It is possible 
that again this spring the same group, or oth- 
ers equally interested, will come back to in- 
quire, “What about letting us go to school as 
well as the women? We're all out of work.” 
Reports from every city show an unusual 
number of applicants interested in evening 
classes and in the summer school course. Not 
all who are interested, however, can attend, 
for the economic pressure on the worker is 
always present. For many workers classes this 
winter, the additional ten cents for carfare, or 
the necessity of a meal away from home, have 
proved deciding factors in attendance. How- 
ever much they may desire to attend classes, 
workers who have been unemployed for the 
best part of two years, and whose families also 
are out of work, cannot consider even these 
slight expenditures. 

The immediate program is only too ob- 
vious. Short of shutting down one workers 
school after another, the present situation in- 
volves a long and laborious struggle for funds, 
lopping weeks off the brief summer school 
term, making a difficult choice between reduc- 
ing the number of students or lowering the 
standard of teaching by reducing the number 
of instructors and enlarging the classroom 
groups. Beyond this immediate program for 
the future lies the hope of endowment for 
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workers’ education—remote at present—or 
the even more remote possibility of securing 
public funds, through public schools or uni- 
versity extension departments. This latter pos- 
sibility would involve a careful plan of co- 
operation, leaving the controlling committee 
free to conduct its teaching to meet the needs 
of the workers, and assuring the public au- 
thorities that such a program merited the sup- 
port of the state, as do other forms of educa- 
tion. Aside from these two doubtful channels 
for securing maintenance funds, there remains 
the necessity for a more far-reaching finance 
organization, finding one by one those indi- 
viduals and groups who might contribute, 
building up advisory councils to make sure 
that every possibility for support has been in- 
cluded in the general plan. 


ITH changing social and economic 

WV conditions, the workers’ education 
movement of the future must be the subject 
for speculation, rather than for accurate fore- 


casting. Changes in child labor legislation, to- 
gether with improvements in public schools, 
may affect the type of student who applies for 
workers classes. Applicants at present include 
many who have been forced into industry at 
an early age, those who have had no subse- 
quent formal schooling, and also those who, 
while they might have remained in school, 
preferred the activity of the factory to the 
boredom of some public school classrooms. It 
is possible that the workers school of the fu- 
ture may be planned for the study of current 
industrial questions, expecting as its students 
industrial workers and others—all who have 
had the opportunity for preliminary prepara- 
tion in public high schools and are interested 
in economic questions. With the shorter work 
week, rapidly becoming familiar in many in- 
dustries, the week-end school for workers may 
become practical, such schools relating their 
work closely to the program of the workers 
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evening classes and to that of the resident 
summer schools. 

It is interesting to speculate too on possible 
forms of cooperation for workers’ education 
with colleges and universities. The success of 
the experiment initiated at Bryn Mawr, draw- 
ing together women workers and college 
women, has been duplicated at Barnard Col- 
lege and at the University of Wisconsin. Cer- 
tain state universities are interested in pro- 
viding funds for such cooperative classes, 
such as the experiment in California between 
the University of California and the trade 
union movement, or at Rutgers University, in 
New Jersey, where an institute last summer 
was arranged for the study of unemployment. 
Columbia University for three years through 
its Extension Department has given an ap- 
propriation for experimental daytime classes 
for workers in New York City, classes con- 
trolled by a cooperative committee of uni- 
versity members, industrial workers and oth- 


ers. 

N ARTICLE in the JOURNAL of April 
A 1930 told the general story of the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School and its students. 
Written only two years ago, that article could 
not begin to outline the problem as it appears 
now, complicated by the unemployment situa- 
tion, the financial condition of the United 
States, and the growing demands from new 
groups of workers. The present needs of 
workers’ education are even more pressing 
than they seemed two years ago. Some of 
these needs can be met by the interest and 
effort of college and university women, who 
during this decade of pioneer work have given 
support to these workers schools. Members of 
the American Association of University 
Women are serving on many local commit: 
tees of the schools; local branches in a num- 
ber of cities have contributed regularly to- 
ward the scholarship funds; members of the 
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national organization have expressed great in- 
terest in the movement. The specific needs 
of the summer school organization at present 
might be listed as follows: 

Active and interested women are needed in 
every industrial city, to work with local com- 
mittees now organized in fifty centers, to find 
applicants, help prepare them through eve- 
ning classes, and follow up the work of the 
summer schools when the workers return to 
their own cities. 

Writers and artists are needed to interpret 
the work of these schools, through articles in 
magazines and newspapers, effective posters, 
and other publicity material. 

Teachers are needed for local classes— 
those who are prepared through training and 
teaching experience in economics, history, 
science, or English; those who have had some 
contact with industrial workers, and are fa- 
miliar with their educational problems. 

Funds are needed—scholarships of $250 
for each industrial worker attending Bryn 
Mawr; $110 for each worker at Wisconsin, 
where state appropriations are available to 
supplement this amount; $200 for each 
worker at the Barnard School; $100 for each 
worker at the Southern School; $500 for a 
five months’ course at Vineyard Shore School. 

The Educational Department, at work for 
all the schools on all questions of curriculum 
and teaching, and on a follow-up program 
for former students, is dependent at present 
on a special fund which must be raised in 
order to obtain a grant of $5000 each year 
from the Rosenwald Foundation. Up to date, 
two installments of this fund have been se- 
cured, but in order to continue the work of 


this department, another $5000 must be se- 
cured in 1932. This fund is of special interest 
to teachers and university women, as it is used 
to finance the study of teaching problems and 
to publish material for workers classes. 


OOKING forward to future developments in 
workers’ education, it is obvious that to 
educate workers themselves to new responsi- 
bilities for industrial solutions is only half the 
task. Even the intelligent portion of the pub- 
lic seems at present generally unaware of the 
very nature of the industrial problem. Audi- 
ences listen in amazement to stories of individ- 
ual workers, their struggle to make a living, 
their struggle for education, seemingly ignor- 
ant of the overwhelming burden carried as 
a matter of course by thousands of men and 
women working in industry. This year, under 
the personal pressure of insecurity, many men 
and women in other occupational groups are 
for the first time realizing what it means for 
a worker to feel insecure; never sure of pay- 
ing bills for rent or for groceries; uncertain 
whether he can keep his home, provide for his 
old age, or educate his children. Although one 
feels keenly sympathetic with professional 
workers and those of the more leisured groups 
in their new and distressing uncertainties, one 
is inclined to believe that the brightest hope 
for the future lies in this new awareness of 
insecurity, a new consciousness on the part of 
many intelligent people that all is not right in 
our industrial order. Future solutions of great 
social problems will be brought about only 
by that fundamental education resting on a 
wide knowledge of facts, together with the 
will to build industry on sound foundations. 





MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


HE economic situation has brought vi- 
to. into view the fact that married 
women are far from being accepted as a 
permanent and natural element in the gain- 
fully employed labor supply of the country. 
True, census figures show them as a steadily 
increasing factor in the business and industrial 
life of the nation. But the public is not inter- 
ested in facts nor in economic principles. The 
popular cry is that these women are taking 
men’s jobs and, even more reprehensible, are 
keeping some unfortunate single woman who 
must earn her own living from having em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps one should rejoice that the single 
woman is accepted. Certainly in 1896 it would 
have been felt that some man—father, 
brother, uncle—should be caring for her. 
Relics of this tradition do appear but are with- 
out much influence today. 

Evidences of the movement against the em- 
ployed married woman are too numerous to 
list. Much attention has been attracted by the 
mayor of Syracuse, who late in 1931 decreed 
the dismissal of all married women in the 
city’s employ whose husbands had a living 
wage. Across the continent in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, the United Veterans’ Club is spon- 
soring a proposed amendment to the city’s 
charter which would prohibit any married 
woman from the city pay roll. 

During the last session several state legisla- 
tures, including North Carolina, Connecticut, 
California, and Wisconsin, have heard pro- 
posals to dismiss all married women whose 
husbands are earning a given amount—$100 


a month was the North Carolina suggestion. 
And in the House of Representatives during 
the recent reading of the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Bill for 1933 an amendment was 
offered that “no part of the money appropri- 
ated .. . pay the salary of the dependent wife 
of any Federal employee who receives an an- 
nual salary in excess of $2,500.’ None of 
these amendments and proposals has become 
law, but their recurrence is worth noting. 

Many examples of dismissals by large cor- 
porations and of resolutions by organizations 
to the effect that married women should not 
be employed might be cited. To be sure, these 
firms claim the women have been consulted 
regarding the family income; but it is intro- 
ducing a new element in American business 
when, quite apart from the wage he pays, the 
employer limits the standard of living which 
is acceptable for his employees. And the mar- 
ried women, questioned as to their family in- 
come, ask what of the men with independent, 
inherited incomes? What of the men whose 
wives have independent means? If jobs are 
to go to those who need them, why not be 
consistent and go right down the line? 

The discharge of married women in public 
service as a means of increasing employment 
has been fostered by the recommendations of 
the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 
Suggestions of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. Married women 
with dependents are omitted from the list of 
classes which shall be given preference in em- 
ployment. No woman is on this committee. 

A noteworthy modification of this 1931 
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policy of dismissing married women comes 
from the Bureau of Efficiency of the County 
of Los Angeles, California. Referring to a pro- 
posal that married women whose husbands 
are earning in excess of $150 a month be “‘re- 
quested” to resign or take an indefinite leave 
of absence, the Bureau recommended that in 
making new appointments “if the candidate 
is a man and his wife is working, either in 
the county service or elsewhere, this fact 
should be considered, as well as the case of a 
woman whose husband is similarly em- 
ployed.” 

This is reminiscent of the regulation of 
the Monroe County, Tennessee, school board, 
passed in 1929, that only unmarried men and 
women are eligible to teach in its public school 
system. This was passed as an amendment to 
a ruling dismissing married women teachers, 
and was moved by the fifth member of the 
deadlocked board, a woman. 

The matter has perhaps gone further in 
public school teaching than elsewhere. While 
no state has a law barring married women 
from employment, leaving this to the rulings 
of local school boards, the North Dakota State 
Board of Administration, which controls the 
state educational institutions, has ruled that 
after September 1, 1931, no married woman 
shall be employed on faculties of state educa- 
tional institutions, including the University 
of North Dakota, the State Agricultural Cob, 
lege, and the state normgl schools. Nebraska 
attempted to pass a bill barring married 
women from teaching in the public schools 
if the combined salary of husband and wife 
was in excess of $2000 a year. 


INCE the regulations in regard to mar- 

S ried women teachers are largely in the 
hands of local boards, it is difficult with 
changes in by-laws to state the exact status 
of the married woman teacher at any given 
instant. But a general picture is quite possible. 
In 1928 the National Education Associa- 
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tion’ found that of 1532 cities over 2500 in 
population, 39 per cent employed married 
women teachers ; 29 per cent required women 
teachers who married while in service to re- 
sign at once, and 25 per cent at the end of 
the school year. Of sixty-six cities of over 
100,000 population, thirty-four required res- 
ignation immediately upon marriage. These 
larger cities are important from the teacher's 
point of view because of their relatively bet- 
ter salary scale. 

In June, 1931, the National Education As- 
sociation received replies from seventy of the 
ninety-three cities listed in the 1930 census 
as over 100,000 in population. Of these cities, 
forty-six did not employ married women as 
new teachers. They were not limited to any 
one section of the country but were scattered 
from Norfolk, Virginia to Tacgma, Washing- 
ton, and from Boston, Massachusetts to El 
Paso, Texas. There were twenty-four cities in 
this class which did employ married women, 
but two of them had qualifications in regard 
to able-bodied husbands. 

In twenty-eight of these cities, women 
teachers who married had to give up their 
positions immediately or at the,end of the 
term. Two of the cities permity€d the teacher 
to be re-elected and three excluded teachers 
on tenure from the rule. In eight cittes which 


_ did not employ married women in new posi- 


tions, those who married in service might re- 
tain their positions. 

Opinions of superintendents on the ques- 
tion are conflicting, but their interest is evi- 
dent from the fact that W. C. McGinnis, su- 
perintendent of schools at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, sending out a questionnaire to 268 su- 
perintendents of schools in cities of 25,000 
population and over, had replies from 255 
in forty-six states and the District of Colum- 
bia.? In this group, 33 per cent followed a 


* Research Bulletin, September, 1928. 
* School Executives Magazine, June, 1931, L, 
451-453. 
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general policy of electing married teachers, 
67 per cent did not elect them, while 36 per 
cent re-elected those not on tenure who mar- 
ried. In 48 per cent of the cities there was a 
provision that marriage terminates the con- 
tract. No less than 52 per cent of these super- 
intendents felt this displacement was not good 
administrative policy. 

As to why the practice of barring married 
women was followed, 22 per cent of the su- 
perintendents stated it was for the welfare of 
the schools, 62 per cent that it was due to the 
surplus of teachers and the depression, and 
29 per cent said it was due to political pres- 
sure. 


HE legal aspect of the problem has been 

fairly well threshed out on certain points. 
Though state laws do not specify rules as to 
the employment of married women in the 
public schools, the state courts may be ap- 
pealed to for redress of injury. The case of 
Guilford Tp. v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 


62 N. E. 711 (1902) is in support of the 
proposition that a school board may employ 
a teacher upon condition that she will remain 
unmarried during the term. But the case of 
Murphy v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494 69 N. E. 
1096 (1904) held that illegal school board 
regulations cannot become a part of the teach- 
er's contract and also that when by statute or 
charter a school board is authorized to remove 
a teacher only for “gross misconduct,” “‘in- 
subordination,” “neglect of duty,” or “gen- 
eral inefficiency,” it cannot by regulation pro- 
vide that the marriage of a teacher vacates her 
position. However, according to Appeal of 
Conger v. Superintendent, 8 State Depart- 
ment Reports 616 N.Y., where the board is 
able to prove that its discriminatory by-law is 
not inconsistent with the city charter or the 
state law, the by-law will not be overruled as 
in Murphy v. Maxwell. 

Further, in a West Virginia case (Jameson 
v, Board of Education, 74 W.Va. 389, 81 S. E. 
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1126, 1914) it was held that in the absence 
of a statute or a valid contract permitting it, 
a female teacher in the public schools cannot 
be removed on account of her marriage. This 
position was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of Oregon in the much-cited case of Richards 
v. District School Board 78 Or. 621, 153 Pac. 
482 (1915), which has been followed in Wis- 
consin and in California. 

In December, 1931, the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education ruled that a woman 
teacher in the public schools of that state could 
not be dismissed from her position on account 
of marriage. This ruling also declared that a 
clause in a teacher’s contract reading, “If a 
female teacher marries in any school year she 
will be expected to resign at the close of the 
school year,” was in conflict with the state 
school law which provides no ground for dis- 
crimination on account of sex, nor does it 
differentiate between married and_ single 
teachers. 

In the Oregon case the situation was 
summed up very definitely. In the words of 
the court: 

If a teacher becomes inefficient or fails to per- 
form a duty or does some act which of itself im- 
pairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause 
for dismissal would exist. The act of marriage, 
however, does not, of itself, furnish a reasonable 
cause... . This act to which the instant rule re- 
lates does not involve a single element of wrong, 
but, on the contrary, marriage is not only protected 
by both written and unwritten law, but it is also 
fostered by a sound public policy. It is impossible 
to know in advance whether the efficiency of any 
person will be impaired because of marriage, and 
a tule which assumes that all persons do become 
less competent because of marriage is unreason- 
able because such a regulation is purely arbitrary. 
If a teacher is just as competent and efficient after 
marriage, a dismissal because of marriage would 
be capricious. If a teacher is neglectful, incom- 
petent, and inefficient, she ought to be discharged 
whether she is married or whether she is single. 

In brief, in those states whose statutes give 
specifically as cause for dismissal ‘“‘immoral- 
ity,” “gross misconduct, 


> «Ft 


inefficiency,” and 















the like, the rulings have been that a board 
has no power to reserve the right to dismiss 
for any other than statutory reason and that 
marriage is not a cause for dismissal. Where 
there is a clause in the school law to the effect 
that the board has the right to dismiss ‘“‘when- 
ever in their opinion the interests of the school 
requires it,’” usually the board may dismiss on 
a specified notice for cause, including mar- 
riage. Teachers under permanent tenure by 
statutory enactment are usually held to be pro- 
tected from rules of local boards calling for 
termination of contract on marriage, but 
in the case of probationary teachers a thirty 
days dismissal reservation in the contract 
tends to hold. 


HE application of these precedents is 

limited. In some forty of the states the 
validity of by-laws discriminating against mar- 
ried women has not been tested, and even in 
the most liberal states the married women who 
do not come under the protection of the ten- 
ure-of-office act and those seeking employ- 
ment in new positions find themselves barred 
from the teaching profession. 

Again, to hold her job when she can get 
it at all, the married woman teacher has to 
be very superior. In a survey made by the 
Woman's Journal the ideas and policies of 
many superintendents were gathered. From 
Cleveland, Ohio, came this more or less typi- 
cal statement: 

We are not employing married women as be- 
ginning teachers. If a woman teacher in service is 
married, her contract becomes void. She remains at 
service for one semester and then may be em- 
ployed on a substitute basis for a second semester. 
At the end of this time, she may be re-employed 
as a regular teacher on the recommendation of her 
superior that her work entitles her to rank in the 
upper quartile of her group. 

Curiously enough, parents have paid little 
attention to this problem. But some four 
years ago in Washington, D.C., the parent- 
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teacher associations and the various civic 
groups studied the question. The vote from 
seventy organizations showed fifty-seven 
favoring married women as public school 
teachers, seven opposed, six non-committal. 

Lewis brought together thirty-one paired 
arguments for and against the married woman 
teacher.1 The arguments against employing 
her he finds may be grouped into three classes 
—those based on the public bounty fallacy, 
on the traditional ideas of home and home 
duties, and on political pressure. Little is said 
of her qualifications as a teacher. 

Under the first head comes the general idea 
that tax-supported positions must go to those 
who need them. The normal schools are turn- 
ing out many teachers, and the argument runs 
that the experienced married teacher is pre- 
venting the young, unmarried teacher, who 
needs a position, from obtaining it. The ques- 
tion of professional interest is ignored. 

Closely allied are the arguments that when 
two members of the family work the stand- 
ard of living becomes too high, that men’s 
salaries are based upon the idea of their sup- 
porting a family. The question here is whether 
school boards can or even should try to regu- 
late the forces producing the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Again, is it part of the function of the board 
to determine the size of the American family 
or are the forces making for a lower birth rate 
something much beyond the control of the 
handful of married teachers ? Yet superintend- 
ents and boards are often quoted as not em- 
ploying married women because of the belief 
that such employment decreases the size of 
the family. 

The question of efficiency is one upon 
which data are almost entirely lacking. In 
1926 the American Educational Digest? gath- 
ered opinions on the employment of married 


*E. C. Lewis, Personnel Problems of the Teach- 
ing Staff, New York, 1925. 
? October, 1926, XLVI, 57-61. 
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women teachers from 954 superintendents. In 
reply to the question, ‘Are married women 
with equal training and experience as efficient 
as unmarried ?”’ 63 per cent replied “yes,” 18 
per cent “no,” 15 per cent gave qualified an- 
swers, and 4 per cent answered ‘more efh- 
cient.” A study quoted by Lewis was made in 
Detroit by Moehlman in 1921. The results 
showed that the married teachers ranked a 
little higher in professional ability than the 
general rating of women teachers. Of the 
group, 60.7 per cent gained in efficiency rat- 
ing after marriage, 25.3 per cent remained 
stationary and 14.0 per cent lost in rank. 

From the point of view of the tax-payer 
there is the question of waste involved in turn- 
over, in the loss each year of from one-fifth to 
one-quarter of the teaching force. 

Elsbree in a study of teacher turnover in 
New York State? for 1925-26 found that 
teacher withdrawals are primarily for two rea- 
sons: to take a better position and to be mar- 
ried. 

Marriage caused 21 per cent of the total 
turnover in the 125 communities studied. 
Elsbree estimated that the training of the 
teachers affected represented an investment on 
the part of the state of approximately 
$500,000, and since the median length of 
service of teachers is only five years the ques- 
tion arises, might it not pay to train fewer, 
more carefully selected students, and enable 
them to stay in the profession longer ? 


ERHAPS the basic question is, “Why do 

married women work?” The Woman's 
Bureau has piled up evidence to show that 
those in industry are compelled to work for 
economic reasons. The Children’s Bureau? 
tells the same story. 


*W.S. Elsbree, Teacher Turnover in the Cities 
and Villages of New York State, New York, 
1928. 

* Children of Working Mothers in Philadelphia, 
Publication 204, 1931. 
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Of the married woman in business and the 
professions, few studies have been made. In 
a group of several hundred married women, 
members of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women,’ 58.8 per cent gave economic 
reasons for working. Assistance to the hus- 
band in bearing the economic burdens im- 
posed in bringing up a family with high 
standards on a moderate income seemed to 
be foremost in the minds of these women. 

The same report comes from other groups. 
Anna Campbell Davis, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, recently in- 
terviewed sixty-four married women in the 
state service whose husbands were also em- 
ployed by the state. The most frequent rea- 
son assigned by these women for continuing 
to work was to support dependents, the sixty- 
four women having 153 dependents (forty- 
three totally dependent). 

Again, Margaret Whittemore? in a study of 
the gainfully employed married women of 
one rural county in Rhode Island found 71.4 
per cent were working because they needed 
the money. 

Thus often married women must work and 
teaching seems a suitable occupation for 
them. In a study of 6665 women matriculants 
of land-grant colleges,* the Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Relations found that 13.9 
per cent of those engaged in teaching as 
against 27.2 per cent of those in other occu- 
pations, were married. Of the married women 
who teach, 29 per cent had children, as against 
24.6 per cent in other occupations. 

As to earnings, compared to the single 


*Chase Going Woodhouse, “Married College 
Women in Business and the Professions,’ The 
Annals of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, May, 1929, 325-338. 

*“The Wage-earning Homemaker and the Fam- 
ily Income,” Journal of Home Economics, No- 
vember, 1931, XXIII, 999-1001. 

* After-College-What? Bulletin No. 4, Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, 1932, and 
Women’s Work and Education, December, 1931. 
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teachers the married teachers were not as well 
off as were the married women in other jobs 
as compared to the single women in the same 


type of job. 


EFORE positive decisions can be made on 
B this question of married women’s work, 
much data must be collected. 

First, are married women a class or a col- 
lection of individuals differing one from an- 
other as markedly as do married men? Will 
dismissing one group of workers and eliminat- 
ing their purchasing power and replacing 
them with another group of workers solve 
the unemployment situation? If such a step 
is merely a palliative, why should one group 
of women be singled out to give this tem- 
porary relief to others? Is it true that men 
are suffering from technological unemploy- 
ment and women are enjoying technological 
employment ? What of the work which wom- 
en have been carrying on for centuries in 
their homes and which the machine has taken 
into the factory ? 

Specifically as to the married woman in 
teaching, is it true that she offers something 
in the way of broader outlook, more settled 
contentment, the experience of years, added 
sympathy, and a greater knowledge of youth? 
Is her interest in her job divided? Does she 
devote more time and energy to her home than 
her young, single colleague to the hunt for a 
mate? Is the fact that the married woman is 
more permanently a part of her community 
an asset or does it make her a nuisance to the 
superintendent because of connections ? What 
of the relative efficiency of the married and 
single teacher as shown by comparisons be- 
tween the same classes in age, experience, and 
general intelligence, as to absences, principal's 
ratings, turnover, professional study, and im- 
provement? Also, what of the ratings of the 
same women before and after marriage ? What 
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is the relative cost of maternity leave and turn- 
over because of withdrawal from the system 
on account of marriage? How does the birth- 
rate in families of the married woman teacher 
compare with that in others of the same so- 
cial and economic group? What effect does 
her work have on her husband, at least on the 
husband who teaches in the same system? 
What does she do with her purchasing power ? 
What are her obligations ? 

Until such facts are available and until we 
know something more of the ‘‘why’s”’ of eco- 
nomic depression, might it not be possible to 
be tolerant toward the married women at 
work, especially in our public schools ? 

Mary Anderson, in a newspaper interview 
late in 1931, summed up the situation with 
her usual calm wisdom in these words: 


I would ask for this New Year more tolerance 
and a better understanding of the problems con- 
fronting wage-earning women, especially the mar- 
ried women breadwinners. The married woman 
worker is today in a particularly difficult position. 
Not only must thousands of married women seek 
and secure gainful employment in order to hold 
their families together and to keep them from want 
and suffering, but they must do this in the face 
of buffeting criticism and resentment. We have 
seen prejudices against women workers in gen- 
eral, that several decades ago seemed almost in- 
surmountable, gradually dissolve. . . . They have 
proved themselves able to perform practically 
every type of work and established themselves as 
an indispensable factor in the wage-earning equa- 
tion. I believe that before long, married women as 
a class of labor will achieve similar security as 
soon as their need and right to work is more 
generally understood. 


But as Miss Anderson points out, both men 
and women lack real guaranties of security 
which can only come from planning—‘‘And 
such planning, I believe, will weigh properly 
the wage earning rdle of women, married as 
well as single, and insure them fair play and 
better pay.” 





WHAT THE GIRL OF TODAY 
ASKS OF THE SCHOOL 


By ETHEL Percy ANDRUS 


HE challenge of developing a compre- 

hensive educational program for the nor- 
mal girl led the writer to undertake a critical 
study of the girl’s nature and her needs dur- 
ing the period of her early and middle 
adolescence. Among the many investigations, 
one interesting field was the collecting of the 
three thousand contentions of girls and 
mothers of girls as to the unique nature and 
needs of girls and women which can be 
served by the secondary school. 

In order to make the group as a whole as 
democratic and unselected as possible, the 
questionnaires were sent to part-time classes, 
evening schools, continuation schools, trade 
schools, and rural, small-town, and metro- 
politan high schools. The idea was to secure 
at random as representative a sampling of 
adolescent girls of eleventh and twelfth grade 
as possible. 

The questionnaire was distributed to three 
thousand girls. Answers were received from 
2518. 

The first question asked was, “If you could 
have your dearest wish, what would it be?” 
The dynamic nature of the wish is its out- 
standing characteristic. Twenty-two per cent 
of the girls expressed as their chief desire 
success through attainment, either in college 
or in the desired vocation of artist, musician, 
teacher, librarian, business woman, aviatrix, 
singer, novelist, social welfare worker, aide in 
the World Friendship Movement, or even as 
beauty specialist. 


Next comes a longing for happiness in mar- 
riage, 20 per cent of the group hoping for 
home and its shelter, and the next larger 
number, 18 per cent, specifying as their dear- 
est wish to bring a contented happiness to 
the father and mother, or a generous financial 
return to them as part payment for the sacri- 
fices made and for burdens borne. Ten per 
cent desire love and happiness but do not 
specify through what particular channel it 
may come. Another 10 per cent ask for travel, 
many detailing the imagined route their magic 
carpet must take. 

Good health is a boon ‘‘devoutly to be 
wished” by 3 per cent—health for herself or 
for mother or father or some endeared rela- 
tive. 

‘A home for myself, a bachelor apartment, 
a shack which, if for me alone, would be my 
castle in Spain,” write some of the 2 per cent 
who hope for that tiny place which may spell 
retreat in time of sorrow and a happy place 
for one’s friends at all times; and there is 
another 2 per cent who desire to be those 
friends or to have many friends who may 
bring happiness with them. 

A slightly smaller group, approximately 2 
per cent, express a desire for an outdoor life, 
or an outdoor job, or freedom from the re- 
straints of civilization or from city crowds; a 
yearning to be “in tune with Nature,” “to 
commune with God.” Another girl puts it, 
“I just wish I might live where I did not have 
to always do what convention dictates, just to 
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be my own natural self without being con- 
sidered queer or in danger of social ostra- 
cism.”” 

Beauty, honesty, poise, culture, admiration, 
all are poor runners in the race for choice 
places among ‘‘dearest wishes”’ ; abstract quali- 
ties are even less in evidence. Happiness 
through success from attainment, happiness 
for the possible family, happiness for sacri- 
ficing parents, are the high hopes of over 97 
per cent of those replying. 

The high school girl plans to be a secre- 
tary or stenographer more often than she 
trains to be a teacher, and almost three times 
as often as she considers remaining at home 
or entering business. Many are greatly inter- 
ested in music. Even larger than the number 
expressing an interest in home and its activi- 
ties is the very considerable number who make 
no choice of future activities. 

Less than 4 per cent of these girls state 
that they are not interested in marriage, in 
answer to a direct question on this point. 

Although 96 girls out of 100 desire mar- 
riage, only 91 of these desire a family, and 
this family is in no case to exceed three chil- 
dren. An income of two hundred dollars a 
month would spell happiness if earned by 
the right man. 

Fight girls out of ten are willing to help 
by working after marriage. The other two do 
not refuse outright but think it would depend 
upon either the man or the reason for work- 
ing. There is more uncertainty about con- 
tinuing to work if no family materializes. 
Over half of the girls are firm in their de- 
termination not to continue, but the rest are 
not quite so sure; circumstances would de- 
cide. 

It is desirable to be a woman who is genu- 
inely loved by those closely connected with 
her, but only about half as desirable as to be 
a capable and efficient manager of your own 
home. 


The most frequent suggestion in high 


school programming was for a lessening or at 

least a regulation of homework which now, 

it is said, eats up all the time one should give 
to home activities and social contacts. 

Lessons on life and its meaning are de- 
manded even more than training in making 
one’s livelihood. 

An opportunity for training for home- 
making is desired more than subjects teach- 
ing personal adornment or social graces; and 
although almost as many desire the increase 
of intellectual opportunities, there are almost 
one-third this number who are opposed to 
any more effort in this direction. 

A knowledge of eugenics is thought more 
desirable than training in conduct or manners, 
and even more necessary than training for the 
inevitable job. 

Voice or speech training appealed to only a 
comparatively small number; another group 
equally large felt that it was an unprofitable 
way to spend school time. 

In summary, the spirit of the girls’ answers 
to the questionnaires is the spirit of work, 
of achievement, seeking freedom of choice 
and opportunity to succeed, and a necessary 
outlet for that creative energy which all 
women must feel and which their mothers 
and grandmothers expended in rearing large 
families and managing home industries. 

Girls request of the high school: 

Courses offering an immediate enrichment for 
community, for home, and for self. 

A happy and efficient teacher whose charming 
personality may be the magic mirror where 
many an unnoticed girl sees herself charming 
and desirable. 


More chances to choose the subject desired, al- 
ready enriched by the girl’s own interest. 


O GET the reactions of the mothers of 
‘lan returns were collected from 213 
mothers, members of high school parent- 
teacher associations. The mothers showed 
little concern. Little interest was evidenced 
in questions of psychological or educational 
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implication. They showed great interest in 
the curricular offerings in practical arts, home 
economics, and in vocational courses fitted for 
girls. Many made requests for more work in 
school and less work at home, in order that 
the girl might either help with the work of 
the home, or be free to join in the family 
social life without jeopardizing school suc- 
cess. 

The greatest interest of these mothers was 
in the question of the girl herself. They feared 
for the daughter because of her contempt for 
and disregard of home ideals, her leisure life 
quite outside the home circle, the dangers in 
petting parties, the centering of all her in- 
terests about herself or her crowd, her lack 
of response to religious or moral appeal, her 
air of sophistication concerning things con- 
sidered sacred or private by her elders, her 
lack of desire to plan for a home or family 
life of her own, her distaste for domestic du- 
ties, her prodigality of both time and money, 
her fad-chasing, often to her physical detri- 
ment. 

The suggestions from the mothers were as 
varied as the problems of the girls themselves. 
They included: 


Training in morals and conduct, often expressed 
as religious training. 

Sex instruction which might afford a safeguard to 
the young people. 

Courses in psychology, that the girls “may learn 
how to think.” 

Courses in physiology, that the girl may learn to 
respect her own body and its functions. 

More training in manners and in social conduct 
at parties or in public. 

A counselor who may serve as a confidante for 
the girl who seeks this comfort outside the 
home, as a vocational and educational adviser, 
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as a guide who would redirect the sympathy 
and activity of the girl to the closer relation- 
ships of her home circle. 

A round table for parents and teachers where 
adolescent problems may be discussed. 

An adult class in parenthood. 


N SUMMARIZING the expressions of both 
] girls and mothers, there is evident a genu- 
ine seeking for guidance in matters’ concern- 
ing social relations, particularly personal con- 
duct, marriage, and the question of sex. They 
contend that since progress and civilization 
mean better ways of doing things, the school 
—oftentimes the font of information weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable—should feel a 
definite responsibility in more vital problems 
and give a friendly, wise, and wholesome ef- 
fort toward offering a satisfying and perhaps 
a conclusive solution to the perplexing and 
interesting problems of human relationships. 

Again they complain of the meager or in- 
effective offerings of the secondary school 
which aim to answer the question of how to 
make a living. This baffling question em- 
phasizes the realization the young girl feels 
of the complexity of modern economic life 
and of the vast distance between the woman 
that professionally she desires to be, and the 
clerk, stenographer, or waitress she may be- 
come. Both girls and mothers make a genuine 
plea for vocational guidance in finding an 
occupation that will satisfy the girl’s personal 
and social needs while offering a satisfactory 
wage; they request of the secondary school 
some form of guidance that will lessen if not 
eliminate the necessity of premature choice, of 
frequent readjustment, and of probable fail- 
ure. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
TO THE HOME 


Some Points Brought Out by the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership 


By HARLEAN JAMES 


N THE third day of the President’s Con- 

ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, summarized the findings 
of the conference in ten brief pages. Signifi- 
cantly enough, Dr. Wilbur presented as the 
first finding the thesis that each city and com- 
munity should have a master plan. Indeed, a 
number of the informational reports of the 
conference come very naturally under the head 
of planning. These are the reports dealing 
with environment, including those on city 
planning and zoning, subdivision layout, in- 
dustrial decentralization and housing, blighted 
areas and slums, landscape planning and 
planting. Another group of reports is con- 
cerned with the home, including its design, 
construction, reconditioning, equipment, in- 
terior decoration and furnishing, and its re- 
lation to home-making and the family life; 
and a third group with finance, including 
cost, credit, taxation, large-scale operations 
and comparative advantages of leasing and 
owning a home. 

We are here discussing the recommenda- 
tions of the committees which dealt with en- 
vironment. The Committee on City Planning 
and Zoning, under the chairmanship of Fred- 
eric A. Delano, declared at the outset that the 
Principles of city planning are applicable to 


all communities, regardless of size; but in 
pointing out the increasing attention which 
has been given to comprehensive planning, 
the report nevertheless stressed the shortcom- 
ings of past and current practice. 


Too much current practice in municipal de- 
velopment is based upon habit, insufficient vision, 
excessive speculation in land, and over-emphasis 
of new growth upon the outskirts to the detriment 
of older sections, which too often become blighted. 
The natural desire for a home has in many in- 
stances been capitalized by the speculator. Prospec- 
tive buyers have been approached through the ap- 
peal of increment in value held out as possible 
through early purchase in new areas lying, or rep- 
resented to lie, in the path of natural development 
of the municipality. The first cost of a lot which 
presumably could be sold at a profit has been 
stressed out of all proportion to its true weight 
as a factor in home building—inadequate atten- 
tion has been paid to stability of values, to means 
of access through planning, to matters of main- 
tenance and repairs, depreciation and obsolescence, 
to improvement costs, or the question of whether 
utilities can be economically provided. 

Individual action and individual decisions on 
matters of concern to the whole community have 
been the rule in community development. Shanty- 
towns, houses off grade and askew with the street, 
unsanitary conditions, and unsightly developments 
have resulted. Suburban slum areas have been 
created. Areas about many cities have been sub- 
divided into lots decades in advance of any pos- 
sibility of absorption. 
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The casual reference to housing problems 
in most city planning reports is deplored and 
the prospective home owner is warned to 
become informed concerning the city plan 
before investing his money in a home. 

City planning and zoning in relation to hous- 
ing involve consideration of residence districts 
with reference to accessibility, coordination with 
each other and with business and industrial dis- 
tricts, the suitability of the site for residence pur- 
poses, and the facilities and amenities provided 
within these districts to make for wholesome, 
healthy and satisfactory family and community 
life. They have to do especially with physical 
environment which embraces the relation of each 
dwelling to its community instead of considering a 
dwelling as a separate and distinct unit per se.... 

The building and owning of a home should be 
considered and undertaken with the frank ac- 
ceptance of the fact that it is part of the com- 
munity and not something apart. 


One of the greatest errors of the past has 
been the concentration of buildings in cities, 
and even in towns, without adequate open 
spaces. It is the height of folly to buy a home 
in a neighborhood where all the land, except 
the streets, is in private ownership, for open 
spaces in a growing city will not remain open 
unless they are in public ownership. 

It is the neighborhood which forms the 
unit of modern city planning in relation to 
housing. A community may comprise one, ten, 
or a hundred neighborhoods, but unless each 
is the right size and supplied with the neces- 
sary amenities, it will be subject to changes 
which tend to impair its usefulness to those 
who live in it. 

These neighborhood units, if adapted to the 
thoroughfare plan and to the general zoning 
scheme of a city, may be made to offer those who 
live in them adequate light, air, and open spaces, 
with comparative peace from the noise and dust 
of heavy through-traffic The health, 
safety, and morals of people living in such neigh- 
borhood units can be safeguarded as they can not 
be protected in over-crowded areas unprovided 
with proper facilities, or in poorly planned units 
too large or too small to include convenient lo- 
cation of needed services. 


arteries. 
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A neighborhood so located that children need 
not cross a main thoroughfare between home and 
school or between home and playground will offer 
advantages that a small neighborhood surrounded 
or overshadowed by commerce or industry can- 
not offer. Obviously the area should be sufficiently 
large to withstand, in so far as possible, the de- 
teriorating effect of inharmonious influence upon 
its boundaries. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that good environment is best achieved 
when there has been careful and competent 
design of the neighborhood area. Naturally, 
in addition to the school and playground, 
there should be library facilities, clubs, 
churches, and opportunities for community 
recreation. These would lie in the heart of the 
district. On the border, possibly at the inter- 
section of two main thoroughfares, could be 
the shopping and marketing centers, serving 
several such home neighborhoods. Where 
natural stream valleys permit, home neighbor- 
hoods may be bounded on some sides by park- 
ways which protect them from other types of 
development, add to the enjoyment of the 
residents, and tend to maintain values. 

With all the knowledge now available, 
there is little excuse for the unscientific lay- 
ing out of new subdivisions where the land 
is open; yet all too often we see wooded 
hills and valleys stripped of the very trees 
that enhance the value of the land for homes, 
and the rolling country which gives charm 
to residence sections leveled down to a mo- 
notonous and barren plain of clay! In such 
cases the obstacles to intelligent development 
are ignorance and stupidity. But within the 
larger cities where the mistakes have already 
been made and where large districts once used 
for good homes have been deserted by their 
original owners, we are faced with problems 
of finance, taxes, private ownership, and 
liabilities in existing buildings in addition 
to those of planning. 

From the city planning viewpoint the chief 
causes of blighted districts are held to be: 
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1. Land overcrowding 

2. Such an arrangement of lots and obsolete build- 
ings as makes modernization impracticable 

3. Inaccessibility—primarily in terms of facilities 
or of habits of travel rather than in terms of 
distance 

4. Invasion by hostile uses or by the effects of 
hostile uses—as objectionable influences of 
neighboring industries 


Many in-town neighborhoods may be made 
over through city planning and zoning, aided 
by site planning (though such making over 
is often balked by the legal difficulties in as- 
sembling sufficient blocks of land to permit 
new planning) ; and we may also find reme- 
dies for some of the overcrowded districts by 
moving local industries to new locations where 
there is space to house the employees. This is 
frequently termed decentralization, but would 
more properly be called recentralization, as 
new centers are formed under better condi- 
tions to take the place of the old. 

The need for open spaces has crept upon 
us so gradually, as the larger cities have been 
climbing the population thermometer and the 
open country has come into intensive use, 
that we hardly realize the refinement of park 
needs for the modern community. Types of 
open spaces commonly recognized today are: 


1. The “reservation,” a municipal holding of 
country land, perhaps in connection with city 
forests or city water supply, made accessible 
by roads, it may be, but not developed for in- 
tensive recreational use, and frequented mostly 
by picnic parties and others spending several 
hours at a time in the open. 

2. The large park, or “country park,” designed to 
give, as far as is consistent with fairly inten- 
sive use, all the sense of freedom that the un- 
spoiled country gives, and being the nearest 
thing to unspoiled country that most of the 
city dwellers can commonly take time to enjoy. 
It is fitted to receive large crowds and not to 
be destroyed by them, and indeed not to be 
crowded by them, for its main use is still to 
relieve the monotony of too close urban as- 
sociations. 

3. The small park, or “in-town park,” more ac- 
cessible but less extensive, not pretending to a 


countrified appearance, but depending upon its 
design, its foliage and flowers, even upon 
architectural accessories at times; providing 
amusements which can be enjoyed by crowds 
and making the crowd part of its design. 
“Commons,” “public gardens,” many of our 
larger so-called “squares,” are of this type. 

4. The playfield, for the active play, under super- 
vision, of adults and young people over twelve, 
in games taking considerable space, like base- 
ball, football, tennis, and track athletics. 

5. The boys’ outdoor gymnasium, or restricted 
playfield, under supervision, for very intensive 
use by boys over twelve, with apparatus, such 
as parallel bars and ladders. 

6. The girls’ outdoor gymnasium, under supervi- 
sion, for intensive use by girls over twelve, 
with apparatus such as giant strides and swings. 

7. The children’s playground, for boys and girls 
under twelve, making provision for separation 
into age groups, with such things as sand pits 
and baby hammocks; with a woman teacher in 
charge. 

8. Special facilities depending upon local oppor- 
tunities, such as golf courses, swimming pools, 
wading pools, skating ponds, facilities for bath- 
ing in lake, river or ocean.’ 


These facilities will not always exist as 
separate parks or playgrounds. Frequently 
they will be combined with proper separations 
in planting and proper space assigned to each. 
There is a tendency to provide larger open 
spaces around schools. 

But even with the most liberal provision of 
public open spaces, residence neighborhoods 
cannot continue to exist uninjured by the 
uses to which property owners may put ad- 
joining property. The committee declared: 


A well-drawn zoning ordinance which com- 
prehends the growth and development of the 
physical features of a whole city, and which is not 
subject to frequent and whimsical change, is es- 
sential to preserve the character and value of a 
home and the stability of neighborhoods. It may 
be applied as a part of a comprehensive town, 
city, county or regional plan. Zoning regulations 
should deal with business, industrial, and resi- 


*Adapted from Parks and Playgrounds, by 
Henry V. Hubbard, Proceedings, National Con- 
ference on City Planning, 1922. 
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dential districts. In residential districts they should 
provide for one-family dwelling districts, two- 
family dwelling districts, multiple dwelling dis- 
tricts. Provision should also be made for control 
of bulk, including height of buildings, ample side, 
rear, and front yards, and for control of density, 
including acre per family requirements. . 
Established residence neighborhoods should be 
protected by zoning from unnecessary, unwise, or 
premature extensions of business areas. Many 
zoned cities have allowed too much area for busi- 
ness to serve the existing population. The pre- 
mature intrusion of business into blocks of com- 
fortable homes, with the resultant hit-or-miss con- 
version of buildings designed for dwellings into 
shops, stores, and offices, often with disfiguring 
false fronts projecting beyond the old established 
building line, fails to produce a creditable com- 
mercial district and destroys or injures the use and 
the enjoyment of the remaining dwellings over 
considerable periods of time, involving in many 
cases substantial waste. It also has the effect of 
injuring logically located business districts. 


Thirty recommendations are set forth in 
the report of the Committee on City Plan- 
ning and Zoning. The attempt here has been 
to sketch the existing conditions with a gen- 
eral indication of the principal remedies rather 
than to present long lists of recommendations. 


HE Committee on Subdivision Layout, 
"' as Harland Bartholomew as chairman, 
addressed its discussions and findings to dif- 
ferent audiences. We may ignore here the 
technical chapters aimed at subdividers, city 
planning commissions, and professional city 
planners. The chapter which contains ‘Advice 
for the Prospective Home Owner” particularly 
urges that individual to investigate thor- 
oughly: 

1. The position of the subdivision in the plan of 
the city 


. Character and design of the subdivision 
. Stability of investment 


As a general guide the prospective home 
buyer is told that: 


A subdivision in which trees and the natural 
beauty of the landscape are preserved will be a 
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much more pleasant place to live than one in 
which all the hills and valleys have been ironed 
out by excessive grading and all vegetation de- 
stroyed. 

A subdivision in which streets are gently curv- 
ing and adjusted to the contour of the ground is 
preferable to one in which the rectangular pattern 
is blindly followed. 

Homes are best located upon narrow winding 
streets away from the noise and dangers of traf- 
fic. 

Open space is one of the most important con- 
siderations in home ownership. This may be ac- 
quired either by (1) large lots, (2) large open 
spaces in the interior of blocks, or (3) parks, 
playgrounds or large private open spaces in close 
proximity to the home. 

It is hazardous to acquire a homesite in sub- 
divisions where all utility services such as sewers, 
water, pavement, telephone, gas and electricity 
are not already installed; otherwise there may be 
endless delays and unexpected and burdensome as- 
sessments of special taxes. 

Stability in a home is best assured when the 
subdivision is a community or neighborhood unit, 
which is amply protected by deed restrictions that 
supplement the zoning regulations, developed by 
real estate dealers of proven ability, and in which 
there is a strong homes association permanently 
concerned with the welfare of the neighborhood. 


CCORDING to the Committee on Blighted 
Areas and Slums, of which Abram 
Garfield served as chairman, 


Blighted areas exist in practically all American 
cities, although they may not be apparent to the 
inhabitants of the town or even to the dwellers 
in the slums. . . . Blighted areas are incapable of 
bearing their proportionate share of municipal 
expenses, and we should frankly recognize the 
alternatives either of their prevention or early cor- 
rection, or the necessity of their being carried, 
through additional tax burdens, by the inhabitants 
of other areas of the city. 


Among the remedies proposed are recon- 
ditioning of buildings which are structurally 
sound, with care to prevent prolonging the 
life of undesirable areas; district replanning 
as a cooperative venture between the munici- 
pality and private enterprise, the municipality 
providing the benefits of up-to-date city plan- 
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ning, and private enterprise constructing suit- 
able new residences and other buildings. But 
in no uncertain terms the committee has made 
clear that ‘when slum conditions cannot be 
corrected through reconditioning of individ- 
ual buildings, complete demolition should be 
carried out.” 

Under the chairmanship of Stuart Cramer, 
the Committee on Industrial Decentralization 
and Housing has pointed out the possibilities 
of decentralization which would move cer- 
tain industries into the suburbs or outskirts of 
large cities and the trend to move industries 
into the smaller towns. Much research is 
needed to make possible a comprehensive, in- 
telligent program, but there is promise of im- 
proved living conditions and pleasanter home 
surroundings for workers if industries not de- 
pendent on metropolitan centers could move 
into suburbs or smaller towns where land is 
available for adequate open spaces. 


HE Committee on Landscape Planning 
ia Planting, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Junius Morgan, centered its attention on 
the immediate environment of the small home 
grounds, although the committee also stressed 
the importance of the design and treatment of 
residence streets, of main arteries of approach, 
and rural highways. In spite of differences of 
climate, character of the home, topography 
and soil conditions, the style of the plan, and 
the requirements of the individual family, the 
basic principles which govern the develop- 
ment of small home grounds were declared 
to be the same. 

Planting the home grounds, however, will 
not insure a pleasant public approach. Street 
trees are coming to be demanded on residence 
streets, but only too often the street is not 
designed to give the trees a growing chance; 
or it may be that poor varieties are planted, 
or that the soil is poor, or that the trees are 
neglected. Residence neighborhoods which 


may be approached through parkways are 
happily situated; those which are partly en- 
closed by parkways are provided with a valu- 
able setting of greenery. Above all, the preser- 
vation of fine natural plantings of trees along 
the rural highways, wherever possible, offers 
greater beauty than new artificial plantings 
which will take years to develop. 

Fortunately most of the zoning ordinances 
in the one thousand zoned cities and towns 
prohibit outdoor advertising in residental dis- 
tricts. As zoning is not retroactive there are 
still some billboards in these neighborhoods 
which were erected before the zoning laws 
went into effect, but the billboard in home 
districts is declining. The committee voiced 
its belief, also, that home owners have a right 
to be able to travel to and from their homes 
to the downtown district without being 
obliged to use streets lined with ugly build- 
ings covered with signs and without being 
offended by billboards. All these factors af- 
fect the value of homes. A home in a well- 
planned, naturally-beautiful subdivision 
which can be approached through pleasant 
streets or parkways will certainly bring more 
pleasure to the owner while he owns it and 
a larger price when he desires to sell it than 
a home, however beautiful in itself, where 
neighboring property owners have been per- 
mitted to erect unsightly structures and where 
the approach must be made along streets re- 
pulsive with signs and billboards. 

From this brief sketch it may be seen that 
the President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership devoted much time 
and attention to the environment—immediate 
and remote—as a proper setting for the home. 
The first volume of the final reports, which 
will be issued shortly, will contain the Re- 
ports of the Committees on City Planning 
and Zoning, on Landscape Planning and 
Planting, on Subdivision Layout, and on Utili- 
ties for Houses. 





CROSBY HALL 


By LAuRA E. Howarp 


BOVE a stone doorway in Chelsea—a 
doorway in a plain and unadorned 
building—the passerby may note a tablet with 
two medallions bearing the likenesses of Sir 
John Crosby and Sir Thomas More, and un- 
der these the following inscription: 

In the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, the women graduates of Great Britain 
were able, with the generous help of their friends 
in this and in other countries, to acquire the an- 
cient Hall of Sir John Crosby and to erect on the 
site of the home of Sir Thomas More this quad- 
rangle dedicated to the encouragement of learning 
and the promotion of friendship between the 
women of all nations. 


“The ancient Hall of Sir John Crosby.” 
Let verdant Battersea Park beyond the slow- 
moving river, the unspeakable ugliness of the 
paper mill, the rush of traffic on Battersea 
Bridge, fade into the distance of time and 
space; Chelsea becomes once more a great 
garden far away from the City of London. 
The time is the fifteenth century and England 
is torn by the War of the Roses. 

In the City of London these were troublous 
times. “The noise of battle hurtled in the 
ait’ from London Bridge to Bishopsgate in 
the struggle between Lancastrian and Yorkist 
factions. The only calm and peace to be found 
was in the ancient sanctuary of St. Helens. 
But the smoke of battle cleared away, and 
there appeared a sheriff who had acquitted 
himself so bravely in defending Yorkist in- 
terests, as did all good business men of Lon- 
don, that he earned a knighthood from a 
grateful king. Sir John Crosby, wealthy and 


highly respected citizen, wool merchant, war- 
den of the Grocer’s Company, member of 
Parliament, must now have a residence be- 
fitting a man of his position and means. 

And so on June 24, 1455, he obtained from 
‘Dame Alice Ashfelde, Pryoress of St. Helens 
Convent” lands that would permit the con- 
struction of courts and gardens and greens 
around a large and sumptuous mansion that 
had a hundred-and-ten-foot frontage on 
Bishopsgate. The house was built of stone and 
timber. The heart of it was the Great Hall, 
seventy feet long, with a splendid oak roof, a 
minstrel’s gallery, a tall and deeply recessed 
oriel window with beautiful stained glass. 
Other rooms were the Great Parlor, panelled 
with gilded oak, the upper chambers, and 
the cellars. It was, indeed, a worthy residence 
for the friend of Edward IV. Sir John Crosby 
died in 1475, no doubt assured that he had 
honorably contributed to the establishment 
of a strong and stable government. 

The events following his death must have 
troubled the soul of the good citizen who had 
helped to seat a Yorkist firmly on the throne. 
The noise of battle gave place to dark and 
sinister conspiracies. A strange little figure, 
with great grey eyes in a little saint’s face en- 
veloped in ashen pale hair—the Neville flax 
—flitted furtively through the shadows. A 
dim tragic figure was Anne Neville, latest 
inheritress of an old name and old sorrows. 
Daughter of the Earl of Warwick, wife of 
the Prince of Wales, both killed at Tewks- 
bury, we see her now in hiding near Crosby 
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Hall. In the disguise of a maid she waited 
until her cousin Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
should come for her. 

Eight years after the death of Sir John 
Crosby, the Great Hall was tenanted by this 
short, misshapen figure, the Protector of king 
and realm, restlessly pacing the floor with 
knit brow and bitten lips. ‘To Crosbies place 
in Bishops Gate strete where the Protector 
kept his household.” Little ghostly Anne 
shivered in the Great Hall as she remarked, 
Forever those things that we most fear and 
dislike come upon us—aye, just those things.” 
The desolate young king in the Tower and 
his protector both disappear in the shadows 
—the boy buried under a stair in the Tower, 
and the man gasping his life out on Bos- 
worth Field. 

The name of one truly great—and much 
more cheerful—personage is next associated 
with Crosby Hall. Ten years after the tragic 
disappearance of Richard and Anne, young 
Thomas More was pursuing his religious 
study near Charterhouse. A charming person 
with natural grace of manner and an intel- 
lectually alert mind, he was full of infectious 
gayety, excelling in witty repartee and con- 
versing with ease with men in every rank of 
life, even his royal friends, Henry VII and 
Henry VIII. Sir Thomas More was the great- 
est Greek scholar and religious reformer and 
perhaps the most loved man of his day. In 
1523 he purchased Crosby Hall, but prob- 
ably never lived there, for Henry VIII granted 
him a manor house in Chelsea facing the 
Thames River. Here Thomas More lived, sur- 
rounded by his books and family, and fre- 
quently entertained his royal friend in his 
lovely patiarchial home. The two would walk 
in the garden, the king’s arm around More’s 
neck. It was in this same garden that More 
received the summons from this same king 
and went down the garden path to his boat 
that slipped silently down the river to death 
on Tower Hill. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
“the ancient Hall of Sir John Crosby’ in 
Bishopsgate and the “‘site of the home of Sir 
Thomas More” in Chelsea both suffered the 
attacks of modern innovations. Crosby Hall 
escaped the great London fire in 1666, and 
afterwards “kings, great merchants, mayors, 
and ambassadors knew it no more.” A new 
city grew up after the fire and Crosby Hall 
was crowded out by business buildings and 
warehouses. As a grand mansion it disap- 
peared, until only the Great Hall was left. 
Degraded from its former splendor, the glass 
broken from its gorgeous windows, it was 
sinking out of sight under the flood of modern 
business until in 1907 the property was sold 
to a bank and the ancient hall was doomed. 
The University and City Association rescued 
it at the last moment, took it down reverently, 
and moved it away from Bishopsgate. 


opay Crosby Hall stands by the river in 
Chelsea on ground that was once the 
garden of Sir Thomas More. The resurrected 
hall and the site on which it stands were 
purchased by the British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. The beautiful stonework of 
the windows, the vaulting of the oriel, the 
superb carved oak ceiling have all been pre- 
served, and a residential wing has been added. 
After more than four centuries, the ancient 
hall now takes on something of its original 
character. After years of service as a public 
banquet hall, a Presbyterian meeting house, 
and finally a restaurant, it becomes a home 
again. At Crosby Hall, university women in 
all professions and from all parts of the 
civilized world may gather in an atmosphere 
of gracious hospitality such as Sir John Crosby 
extended in Bishopsgate, and in scholarly fel- 
lowship like that of Sir Thomas More's home 
in Chelsea. 
What ghosts they may conjure up, these 
women of today—American, Canadian, 
French, Norwegian, German, Hindu—who 
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gather in that lovely hall,—the pale dim Anne 
standing in the window, waiting to don the 
ceremonial robes of a Queen of England, the 
bent king biting his lips, Sir Thomas More 
surrounded by his family and illustrious 
friends discussing the happy life of Utopia, 
the Merry Monarch, riding through the upper 
part of this garden along King’s Road to see 
Nell Gwynn. More recently the great artist, 
Whistler, depicted from this spot the river in 
its blue greyness and the blue and gold mys- 
tery of Battersea Bridge. Along these walks, 
also, Jane Welsh Catlyle chattered gayly 
through “that long disease, my life.” What 
ghosts indeed! 

But one has many experiences in Crosby 
Hall besides the intangible greetings from 
ghostly residents of other years. After a satis- 
fying dinner in the lovely hall, very much 
alive inhabitants meet in the Danvers Room, 
a comfortable modern room decorated in blue 
and gold, and as they’ sip their coffee talk 
together of their work in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, the classroom, 
or the lecture room. Here are women from 
all corners of the world, and the different ave- 
nues of approach to their study in London 
make these few minutes of conversation very 
stimulating. The group breaks up; conver- 
sations started with the coffee continue in 
the bus or on the underground as relaxation 
is sought at concert or theatre. 

Those who remain in the Hall may spend 
the evening in the library or in their own 
bed-sitting rooms, where they find quiet and 
comfort and rest after a strenuous day. These 
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rooms are named for generous persons who 
have contributed to the Crosby Hall Fund. 
Americans enjoy living in the Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve Room, and the Queen’s Room is dear 
to the English heart. Besides rooms furnished 
by individual donors, there are the numerous 
national federation rooms. The rooms are on 
the three upper floors, the first floor contain- 
ing the offices, the library, the two common- 
rooms, and the entrance to the beautiful his- 
toric hall. It is in these spacious rooms and 
the ancient hall that teas and receptions are 
given. 

If it is permissible to speak with a certain 
degree of intimacy of the dim spectres that 
haunt the shadows of Crosby Hall, surely one 
may without breach of delicacy mention the 
able and charming people who are not the 
creatures of the shadows but vital and efficient 
women who make Crosby Hall what it is. 
Miss Spurling, the warden, dignified and pre- 
eminently capable, creates in no small manner 
the atmosphere of the place. In her absence 
Miss Stonedale takes charge and charmingly 
welcomes the newcomers. Miss Smythe, the 
friendly Irish housekeeper, sees to it that the 
rooms are clean and comfortable, and that 
the food is good and plentiful—two condi- 
tions very necessary for the busy life one leads 
in London. As the attention of American 
university women is directed towards the 
I.F.U.W. Conference in Edinburgh, a visit 
to London and Crosby Hall will amply re- 
pay the visitor. 

“When you have done, repair to Crosby 
Place.” 
















The Seventh Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War met in Washington just in time 
to give its emissaries to the Disarmament 
Conference a hearty send-off. Mrs. Ben 
Hooper of Wisconsin, National Chairman of 
International Relations for the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, headed this un- 
official delegation, which also included Mrs. 
Elvira K. Fradkin, a member of the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Branch of this Association. 
This group was entrusted with the petition 
signed by more than 600,000 American wom- 
en which the Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War had circulated through its con- 
stituent organizations. On the first evening of 
the Conference a pageant was staged, depict- 
ing the presentation of disarmament petitions 
from all parts of the world. 

One of the unusual features of the Seventh 
Conference was the report on the Polish 
Corridor by Mrs. Rachel Conrad Nason, the 
investigator sent last year by the Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War. Another was 
the young women’s program arranged by Mrs. 
Arthur Lytle Deane of Westchester County, 
New York. At this session about twelve young 
women of college or recent-graduate age pre- 
sented various aspects of the topic, “What 
Youth Thinks About War and Peace.” The 
day following the Conference was devoted to 
a special meeting of young people which the 
delegates were privileged to attend as visitors. 
In developing the theme of the Conference, 
“World Paradoxes,” one session was devoted 
to “National Paradoxes,” the speakers being 
women. Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan, Mrs. 
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Elvira K. Fradkin, and Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer were participants in this discussion. 

In the group discussions much emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity of reaching large 
groups of people who have never—or only 
slightly—been touched by the peace move- 
ment. Industrial workers, both men and wom- 
en, are apt to be found in this section of the 
population, and up to this time workers for 
peace have given them scant attention. 

Asa result of group discussions followed by 
discussion of the whole Conference, the fol- 
lowing suggestions were drawn up: 


I. OBJECTIVES FOR 1932 
FOR ACTION 


1. That the Disarmament Conference be our ma- 
jor concern and that during its course opinions 
be registered with the State Department and the 
Disarmament Committee of Women’s Interna- 
tional Organizations in Geneva. 

2. That ratification of the World Court Protocols 
be insistently demanded. 

3. That increased and sustained cooperation of the 
United States with the League of Nations be 
urged. 

4. That compulsory military training be opposed. 


FOR STUDY 


1. The study of economic roots of international 
disputes: a study of international economic plan- 
ning and of possible international tariff plans 
and agreements. 

2. The study of the new implications of neutrality 
under the Paris Pact. 

3. The study of treaty-making powers of the Sen- 
ate. 

4. The study of recognition of Russia. 

. The study of questions related to war debts. 

6. The study of American assets for peace. 


“A 
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II. WAYS OF WORK 


. Increased inter-organization activity in local 
communities. 
. Extension of work into other groups in local 
communities. 


. Better use of publicity. 


Declarations of Opinion unanimously 
adopted by the Conference covered the topics 
of Disarmament, the Arms Truce, the World 
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Court, and the application of the Kellogg Pact 
to the situation in the Far East. On this last 
point, the Conference commended the Sec- 
retary of State for the far-reaching interpre- 
tation of the Pact in his note of January 8, 
1932 to China and Japan, “by which interpre- 
tation the treaty acquires effectiveness as an 
instrument for ensuring reliance upon pacific 
means rather than upon measures of war for 
the settlement of international disputes.” 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE PETITIONS 


By ELviraA K. FRADKIN 


Owing to the quiet insistence and infinite 
tact of Miss Woolley, the only woman 
member of the Petition Committee of the 
Geneva Conference, the date for presenting 
our precious petitions was set for Saturday, 
February 6, at ten in the morning. The ex- 
traordinary session thus convened, well at- 
tended by over-busy delegates, watched the 
ceremony with growing astonishment and was 
increasingly impressed by it. The plans had 
been made by Miss Rosa Manus and the Dis- 
armament Committee of Women’s Interna- 
tional Organizations. Miss Mary Dingman, 
chairman of this powerful group totaling 
forty million women, stood at the speaker's 
desk just below Mr. Henderson and Sir Eric 
Drummond, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and facing the delegates. 
The women marchers stood, two by two, in the 
centre aisle of the spacious hall, each holding 
a package of petitions. Each of the fifty-six 
countries that sent petitions was represented by 
four women. Miss Dingman’s address was 
clear and forceful, her ringing words carry- 
ing to the farthest corner: “As the mes- 
sengers of vast numbers of persons who would 
be here to speak for themselves if they could, 


we declare that the will of the people is for 
peace; we assure you that we stand behind 
you in every effort you are making to achieve 
a successful issue to this momentous con- 
ference, that we are ready to share in the 
sacrifices and the risks that may be necessary.” 

There we stood, from many lands, repre- 
senting in our persons the will of the people 
for peace and disarmament, quietly and with 
a dignity that will not be gainsaid, laying our 
petitions on the table before the whole con- 
ference. As country after country was called, 
we women filed by. Silk bands across our 
coats told the country we represented. Our 
arm bands were white, lettered in green— 
the color of peace—with one word—Pax. 

A living personality behind each signa- 
ture, a human being moved by a great fear 
and a great will for peace—and there were 
8,003,674 signatures all told. At headquarters 
—the World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association offices—these names came pour- 
ing in from all corners of the globe even 
after the march to the hall had started. Eight 
million names, and how many more millions 
no one knows, demanding of these delegates 
drastic reduction in armaments and in the 
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expenditure for armaments. Attuned to the 
spirit of the occasion, delegates, spectators, 
and participants were caught up in one great 
irresistible force, the force of a will to achieve. 
It pulsed through the hall, it was caught and 
sent by the radio to the far-flung corners of 
the earth, it was permanently recorded on the 
scrolls of the moving-picture men whose ma- 
chines clicked as we marched by. 

So the fateful minutes passed. Soon we had 
finished, giving way to other delegations also 
presenting petitions. There was the Union of 
League of Nations Societies, whose brilliant 
spokesman was Lord Robert Cecil. Then the 
international student groups were heard, the 
Catholic women’s group, and the workingmen 
of the world through their spokesman, M. 
Vandervelde. 


On all sides, in the corridors, at social func- 
tions, one hears of the deep impression which 
the women, particularly, made. The hard work 
is visual to the delegates as they stand in 
thought before these silent petitions which 
speak for themselves. Women, hold your great 
power steady for peace and disarmament. 
Watch this conference carefully; write your 
delegates to encourage them, for Geneva is 
far from home. Remember that this is only 
the first world conference. Not all can be 
achieved now. It must be a slow, definite, and 
universal process. So gather your strength for 
the long pull and pledge for another confer- 
ence fifty or a hundred times the number of 
petitions gathered for this conference. 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” UNITED 
FOR A NEw AGE is our motto. 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


THE COLLEGES COUNT 
THEIR PENNIES 


President Hoover's pronouncement at the 
time of the Washington meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association must have rung cheer- 
ingly in the ears of harassed college adminis- 
trators as well as public school officials—““We 
cannot afford to lose any ground in education. 
That is neither economy nor good govern- 
ment.” 

How far the present economic situation has 
affected incomes of colleges and universities 
generally is not known. At the meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in Cin- 
cinnati in January, the opinion was expressed 
that the momentum of past prosperity carried 
American colleges through 1930 and half of 
1931 comfortably, so far as trust and endow- 
ment funds were concerned. But now there 
is no question that the pinch is being felt. 
Yale has announced a 10 per cent cut in its 
budget to take care of a $500,000 shrinkage 
in its annual income, according to the New 
York Times, and the same news item reports 
that Columbia University is appealing to its 
alumni to contribute ten dollars a year for 
three years to aid in tiding the institution 
through hard times. Princeton University has 
adopted a policy of no salary increases to 
faculty members nor promotions involving 
higher pay, and retrenchment is being carried 
out in athletics. 

In the midst of these melancholy announce- 
ments, the report on finances which President 
MacCracken gave to the Vassar Alumnz As- 


sociation on February 24 is almost unseemly 
in its air of ‘“‘all’s right with the world.” Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, President 
MacCracken announced an increase of 
$53,000 in the salary budget for 1931-32, 
with the number of the faculty remaining the 
same. The maintenance program will con- 
tinue; wages of working staff will not be 
lowered; pensions are to be maintained, and 
student aid increased by $36,500—a pros- 
pect which almost smacks of the Utopian. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Though dollars have been fewer in many 
college treasuries there has been no general 
decrease in college attendance this year. In 
fact, Dean Raymond Walters of Swarthmore 
College, in his annual review of collegiate 
matriculation which appeared in School and 
Society for December 12, reported an increase 
of six-tenths of 1 per cent in collegiate en- 
rollments. The total number of full-time stu- 
dents in 444 approved universities and col- 
leges in all parts of the United States was 
599,124 on November 1, some 3721 more 
than on the same date the previous year. Dean 
Walters comments: 

This advance is small compared with the sharp 
upward surge of the post-war years and it may 
be that the plateau predicted for collegiate educa- 
tion has been reached. It is, in any event, a plateau 
12 per cent higher than that of the prosperous 
period five years ago, as revealed in comparative 
figures, supplied by 420 of these institutions for 
November 1, 1926. 

Decreases, it was found, occurred in col- 
leges with enrollments above 3000 and in 
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those with 500 or less. The colleges with en- 
rollments between 500 and 3000 showed the 
greatest increase. 

There is one disturbing item in this report. 
Analysis of the total enrollment of women in 
286 liberal arts colleges shows a decrease of 
2044 as compared with last year. “This 
means,” says Dean Walters, “that where 
families have felt the financial pinch, some 
of them have continued their sons at college 
and have kept their daughters at home.” 


A RETURN TO THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


If one insists on a silver lining—which 
seems a bit ironic in present financial condi- 
tions—the November issue of the Stanford 
Illustrated Review suggests one beneficial ef- 
fect of curtailed college expenditures. Report- 
ing a news story to the effect that “dates are 
made by fewer men and these men are making 
fewer dates,” the Review quotes from an edi- 
torial on the subject in the student daily: 


The depression need not be an unmitigated 
evil. Half the campus pouring up to San Fran- 
cisco every week-end certainly had its drawbacks. 
In the first place, it damaged campus social life, 
and broke down the unity and the sense of friend- 
liness among the students which is supposed to 
have existed in the early days of the university. In 
the second place, a student’s contacts become more 
and more limited when confined as a rule to those 
made in the extremely small group with whom 
he habitually went to the city. 

Something, therefore, can be salvaged out of 
almost universal slimness of pocketbooks. This 
year, with everyone staying at home, the university 
has an excellent chance to recapture the informal 
good times, inexpensive and accessible to all the 
students, that belonged to the “good old days.” 


Is it possible that we are to have a return 
to the days when a meeting of the literary 


society was a major social event on the cam- 
pus ? 


EDUCATION IN GOLD-RUSH DAYS 


If it is difficult to conjure up a picture of 
the college in ‘‘a decade which had as yet 
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no educational vocabulary of aptitude tests 
or college entrance board examinations,” 
memory may be refreshed by Rosilind A. 
Keep’s delightful account of the history of 
Mills College, entitled Fourscore Years. 
The history of Mills is more than ordinarily 
picturesque. The background of the gold-rush 
days sets into high relief the picture of the 
lady-like “daughters of bonanza years’ 
earnestly pursuing culture. Miss Keep has 
written a delightful narrative and a chapter in 
the educational history of America in her 
“outline of the unwritten devotion of strong 
women with a prophetic vision of higher edu- 
cation, determined to provide for western 
gitls opportunities equal to those offered in 
the East.” 


THE COLLEGE CONSIDERS 
THE NEGRO 


In writing of education in the South, in the 
last JOURNAL, Lois MacDonald pointed out 
the futility of an education which makes no 
attempt to train the southern youth to meet 
the most difficult and inescapable problem 
which will confront them—the problem of 
race adjustment. The report of the Confer- 
ence on Education and Race Relations held 
at George Peabody College last summer indi- 
cates that, as Miss MacDonald herself noted, 
some progress at least is being made in this 
direction. One paper given at the conference 
dealt with a study made by a committee of the 
National Education Association which under- 
took to find out definitely what contribution 
the colleges of the South are making toward 
intelligent social adjustment, through their 
curricula, on the platform, in voluntary stu- 
dent activities, and otherwise. The results were 
summarized as follows: 


Colleges embraced in survey 
Colleges giving specific courses in race relations 39 
Number of such courses ...........00+e005 42 
Colleges giving correlated treatment of race 
relations in sociology, history, and other 
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Number of such courses 
Total race relations courses, specific and corre- 


Colleges giving these courses (excluding dup- 
licates ) 
Colleges reporting other race relations activi- 
ties 
Books on race published by faculty members . 
Other books ready for publication 
Articles by faculty members 
Doctor's dissertations 
Master's theses 
These totals, surprising as they are, undoubt- 
edly understate the case. Not only are there many 
other institutions from which no reports have been 
received, but in a number of cases the data af- 
forded was fragmentary and inadequate. We can 
be sure, therefore, that the actual facts are even 
more encouraging than these figures indicate. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

We have grown accustomed to complaints 
that the American college student has no in- 
terest in public affairs. So far as international 
matters go, a glance at the headlines suggests 
that perhaps the student of today is preparing 


to shoulder his responsibilities for reshaping 
a world so muddled by his elders. ‘‘Intercol- 
legiate Disarmament Council Gives Focus to 
the Movement on the Campuses,” ‘‘Mt. Hol- 
yoke Girls Form Society for Peace Promo- 


tion,” ‘Students Boycott Japan—North- 
western Girls Lead in Protest against Tokyo,” 
“Arms Petitions Presented at Geneva by Stu- 
dents’ Representative.” So it goes. But that all 
is not smooth sailing with the students—any 
more than their elders—when they attempt 
to set the world right, one gathers from an 
item in the Washington News of January 23: 

Mexico’s National Students’ Confederation has 
informed U. S. student organizations that it will 
not send delegates to the Pan-American Students’ 
Conference at Miami in April unless U. S. stu- 
dents try to reform the State Department's atti- 
tude toward Latin America. . . . The Mexican 
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students protest against “Yankee imperialism” in 
Latin America and say they will boycott all Ameri- 
can student activities until some effort is made 
by their American colleagues to force the United 
States to change its attitude. . . . They point to 
Haiti, Porto Rico, Cuba, Nicaragua, Columbia, 
and their own country. 


Meanwhile the universities continue to 
foster the “international mind.” 

Columbia has added to its cultural equip- 
ment the Casa de Las Espanas, which is the 
fourth of its type to be opened; the other 
three are the Casa Italiana, the Maison Fran- 
¢aise and the Deutsches Haus. La Casa de 
las Es panes will house the Instituto de las Es- 
panas, which was founded at Columbia in 
1920 to serve as a center for the study of His- 
panic culture. 

And while we are thinking internationally 
dulce et decorum est to mention the new 
dormitory of the University of Madrid, open 
to American students, which was donated 
by Dr. Gregorio del Amo, a wealthy Span- 
iard of Los Angeles. It is named the Funda- 
cion Del Amo and is one of the buildings 
of the University City now being built as a 
part of the University of Madrid. This in- 
formation is given us by the Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education, for Janu- 


ary, which adds: 


The University City is now being built as part 
of the University of Madrid, founded in the six- 
teenth century. The project envisages the creation 
of an up-to-date university, meeting all modern 
requirements. In 1926, when King Alphonso cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession 
to the throne, he requested his subjects not to 
spend money on celebrations or personal gifts, but 
to contribute toward a fund to be used for the 
construction of an educational center. Several of 
the buildings have already been completed and 
the endeavor to bring this plan to a successful 
conclusion is progressing satisfactorily. 
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PRESIDENT WOOLLEY AT GENEVA— 
A RECOGNITION 


The appointment of a woman as member 
of the American delegation to the Conference 
on Disarmament at Geneva is cause for gen- 
eral rejoicing, but especially to readers of the 
JOURNAL the appointment of Dr. Mary Em- 
ma Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, is at once a 
triple triumph. 

In her capacity as high-minded American, 
not only the American woman as voter is 
recognized but the American ideal of citizen- 
ship itself without regard to age or sex. Miss 
Woolley’s life has been a sharing of respon- 
sibility in the ever-widening relationships of 
the public-spirited man or woman. From the 
close kinships of her home to the demands of 
neighborliness and friendship ; from the many 
interests of her city and state to the myriad 
demands of country ; from the fire on her own 
hearth at South Hadley to the centers of life 
and comfort across Pacific and Atlantic, her 
fraternal thought and generous participation 
have been constant. Literally, wherever the in- 
terests of the family, the school, the church, 
or the Great Community demanded a thinker- 
out of problems, a worker on committees, a 
speaker of wise words, a sympathetic traveler 
in far lands, an honorable reporter on condi- 
tions and adviser on remedies, Miss Woolley 
has been during all her mature years, an in- 
telligent, untiring, cooperative American citi- 
zen, possessing the “international mind” and 
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exhibiting Christian selflessness in every un- 
dertaking. 

The work of education, the high achieve- 
ment of women’s education, receives recog- 
nition in the appointment of Mount Holy- 
oke’s president. For well-nigh a century that 
New England institution has trained within 
its walls an American womanhood that un- 
derstood its opportunities and responsibilities. 
The United States in this appointment salutes 
an educational institution of long life and 
sound purpose, and salutes in its executive 
head a nationally loved leader. 

Is it too much to claim that the woman 
student of American colleges and universities 
is especially represented in the selection of 
Miss Woolley? Is it too obvious that educa- 
tion making for culture and character rather 
than professional studies is remembered in 
this particular choice ? It is as if, quite definite- 
ly passing by certain admirable women of our 
land experienced in the difficult provinces 
which sociology, philanthropy, science, litera- 
ture, or the law claim as their own, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has said, “I find in 
an educator, in the presiding officer of the or- 
ganized university women of America, the 
woman citizen most truly representative of 
American women who work and pray for the 
international substitution of law for war, and 
of arbitration for armed force. She best will 
represent at Geneva those women and in 
representing them will also represent Ameri- 
can manhood as well.” 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
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WOMEN IN THE CHANGING SCENE— 
MORE FACTS 


Almost every discussion of problems which 
confront women in the changing economic 
situation ends—as does the article by Chase 
Going Woodhouse in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL—with the refrain, ‘““But what is needed 
is facts—and more facts.” 

This winter has brought forth two partic- 
ularly interesting studies, both bristling with 
facts, concerning the woman of today. The 
Trained Woman and the Economic Crisis is 
the summary of a study conducted by the 
American Woman's Association of New York 
City (353 West 57th Street), under the di- 
rection of Harriet Houghton. Members of 
the American Woman's Association were the 
subjects of the study, which was undertaken 
in order to discover the extent of unemploy- 
ment among business and professional women 
in the more responsible positions. Some one 
hundred fifty vocations are represented in the 
A.W.A. membership, which consists of ma- 
ture women whose success in their work is 
decidedly above the average. 

Nearly two thousand women answered the 
questionnaires. Information was given as of 
February 1, 1931. These, in brief, are some 
of the most interesting findings: 

“No job” was reported by 6.2 per cent of 
the two thousand. Here, particularly, it must 
be borne in mind that these are not the fig- 
ures of today, and further, that although the 
percentage is small, these 117 women who 
were without positions were women who had 
had unusually successful careers. An analysis 
of the vocations of these unemployed women 
brought out the not surprising conclusion 
that— 

Apparently vocations serving primary needs, 
such as food and shelter, and those considered 
indispensable to the community's welfare, for 
which public funds are appropriated or endow- 
ments provided, offer security to trained women 
even in hard times. Those vocations do not offer 
security which serve distinctly luxury demands or 
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demands that depend upon the fickleness of pub- 
lic taste. 

Relatively more unemployment was found 
among women under thirty-five than among 
the more mature workers. Indeed, the study 
belies the oft-heard contention that age is 
an economic handicap for business and pro- 
fessional women. Earnings were found to in- 
crease up to fifty-five years. 

The findings concerning education are em- 
phatic: 

The woman with the graduate degree rises 
to the top in salary scale. The chances are even 
that she will earn 55 per cent more than a woman 
with no degree, 51 per cent more than a woman 
who has only a high school diploma, and 17 
per cent more than a college graduate. The small 
difference in earning power between high school 
graduates and those not completing the high 
school course and in fact between all classes of 
education under six years after primary school 
suggests that, as far as women in business and 
professional work are concerned, educational ad- 
vantage consists in having a college, normal, or 
technical degree, particularly the first. Relative 
amounts of education below this point seem to 
have no marked influence upon earning capacity. 


Results of the survey are given in detail, 
and there is an interesting comparison be- 
tween these findings and the study made in 
1927 of members of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The second fact-finding study is a more 
general one, published under the title, The 
Woman Power of the Nation. It was under- 
taken to answer the query, “Are American 
women drifting in the line of least resistance 
or are they striving with clear sight so to adjust 
their lives to changing social and economic 
conditions as to insure a better home, a better 
community ?”—A large question! 

The survey was financed by the National 
League for Woman's Service, and conducted 
by Marie L. Obenauer. The results are pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Woman's 
Department of the National Civic Federa- 
tion (9 East 40th Street, New York City). 















The sub-title of the pamphlet is further 
explanatory: ‘Facts and Factors in Move- 
ments of American Women to Meet Chang- 
ing Conditions in the Economic, Social, and 
Civic Life of the Nation.” 

The facts submitted are based largely on 
United States census figures, surveys of the 
Office of Education, and other federal agen- 
cies, upon published records of various agen- 
cies, and upon some surveys made especially 
for this study. The 1930 census shows that 
of the thirty-seven million able-bodied adult 
women— 


I Approximately 62 per cent are occupied with 
home and family cares; 

II Approximately 27 per cent are engaged in 
bread winning pursuits; 

III Approximately 11 per cent—totalling over 
4,200,000 or more—have neither family 
cares nor bread winning occupations, but 
slightly more than half of them are attend- 
ing educational institutions of some sort. 


The discussion of the question, ‘“What part 
of the nation’s load does each division carry 
now?’’ is too long to be followed here. It 
will well repay careful consideration. Some of 
the facts which fortify the argument are ar- 
resting. For example, a definite and emphatic 
“No!” supported by figures is given to the 
question, “Are out-of-the-home activities in- 
juring the American home?’ These facts are 
cited: 


The census figures for half a century show a 
steady increase in the proportion of women fif- 
teen years of age and over who are married... . 

The decline in divorces for desertion has taken 
place in spite of an enormous rate of increase 
in the numbers of married women in industry; 
second, the proportion of gainfully employed 
married women with unbroken marital ties has 
steadily increased. This may be due to the sta- 
bilizing influence which flows from a satisfied 
desire for home and family in conjunction with 
the continuous absorption of hours not required 
for domestic duties. 


One section of the study deals with women 
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in professions and other high-grade occupa- 
tions. Here the conclusions are particularly 
significant: 


(1) Save for teachers and a very few less 
notable exceptions, the numbers of women are 
not increasing materially in professions and other 
high-grade occupations in spite of enormous in- 
crease in numbers of trained women coming from 
the colleges and universities. In some professions 
the numbers of women have actually decreased. 

(2) A majority of college women entering oc- 
cupations at all are still going into the teaching 
profession in spite of an apparent over-supply of 
teachers and an evident sagging in the salary 
scale below the levels of other salaried positions. 


A summary of the limitations which still 
exist on training opportunities for women 
leads to the conclusion that these limitations 
“cannot be held responsible for the relatively 
poor numerical progress made by women 
already in the technical and professional 
world.” The need of the public for more pro- 
fessional service in many lines such as medi- 
cine, dentistry, architecture, research—lines in 
which women might well render consider- 
ably greater service than at present—is shown 
to exist; only a definite, organized demand 
being lacking. The question of what the finan- 
cial returns would be, should women under- 
take these marginal services, is not, however 
considered. 

There is an interesting section on the con- 
tribution—actual and to-be-desired—of lei- 
sure woman, and the study ends with the 
suggestion that an Adjustment Board or 
Foundation be created which would secure 
further facts along the lines indicated, “as a 
basis for building up a better coordination of 
the capacities of America’s women with the 
requirements of national progress.” 

Whether one agrees with all the conclu- 
sions or not, this summary and interpretation 
of facts with regard to women’s position in 
the American scheme is a welcome contribu- 
tion to clear thinking on this vexed subject. 
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THE FOREIGN TEACHER AND 
THE LAW 


The legal aspect of international educa- 
tional relations has received relatively little 
attention in the past, although any institution 
which attempts to make internationalism 
practical through exchanges of personnel soon 
comes into contact with the law and its limi- 
tations. Miss Margaret Lambie of Washing- 
ton, D.C., a lawyer who specializes in cases 
arising under international law, has begun to 
fill this gap in our knowledge with a system- 
atic treatment of the legal position of the 
foreign teacher. Her monograph, The Foreign 
Teacher: His Legal Status as Shown in Treat- 
ies and Legislation, with Special Reference to 
the United States, is being published as a 
special bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

Members of the American Association of 
University Women will be especially inter- 
ested in this bulletin since a number of their 
activities turn upon the position of the foreign 
teacher in this country and abroad. Miss 
Lambie urges that an international convention 
covering the status of the foreign teacher 
should be negotiated between the United 
States and other countries—a constructive sug- 
gestion which, if it were followed, would un- 
doubtedly facilitate the development of in- 
ternational cultural relations along desirable 
lines. E. C. B. 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR 


At last education is having its turn “on 
the air.” The series of thirty weekly pro- 
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grams in the fields of economics and psychol- 
ogy, inaugurated by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, represents the first fruits of 
the campaign which the National Advisory 
Council on Education has been waging to 
secure educational programs of real worth 
suitable for broadcasting. Another educational 
contribution inaugurated by the Council is the 
series of eight programs on vocational guid- 
ance opened in February over the Columbia 
Broadcasting system. 

The Council has contended that the dearth 
of educational matter on radio programs has 
been due to failure of the educators to supply 
suitable material, rather than to any antipathy 
of broadcasters toward education. A score or 
more committees which include many leading 
educators have been appointed by the Coun- 
cil, each to devise programs in its special field. 
The result in the fields of economics and 
psychology has marked, it may well be hoped, 
a turning point in the history of American 
radio. 

Whether the turn will be in the direction 
of more education on the air depends largely 
upon the reception of these first experiments. 
Unfortunately, the people to whom such pro- 
grams appeal are not those who habitually 
write to broadcasting stations to express their 
reaction to the evening’s program. It must 
be remembered, however, that the “fan mail” 
is the only index a broadcasting company has 
of the popularity of any program, and perhaps 
it is not too much to ask that we become 
ready letter writers in return for better in- 
tellectual fare. 
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LIBERAL ARTS STUDY APPEARS 


The A.A.U.W.’s “Cooperative Study of 
Current Changes and Experiments in Three 
Hundred and Fifteen Liberal Arts Colleges,” 
which constitutes the thirty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, was formally presented in Washing- 
ton, February 23, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education and 
the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Among the speakers at the meet- 
ing were Dean C. S. Boucher, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dean R. Walters, Swarth- 
more College, and Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

As a separate supplement to the Yearbook, 
fourteen charts have been published giving a 
comparative and geographical summary of 
the major changes and experiments of the 
different colleges cooperating in the study. 

The Yearbook, together with the supple- 
mentary material, has met with an enthusi- 
astic response. 


Dr. Guy M. Whipple, editor of the Year- 
book, writes: 


The editor truly believes this Yearbook ought 
to lie at the right hand of every college president 
and dean and department head in America. Cer- 
tainly if a college administrator wants to know 
what is going on in progressive institutions about 
him, this Yearbook will give him the information. 

There is another group of persons—there are 
thousands in the group, and they are influential 
persons, like editors and physicians and merchants 
and not a few schoolmen—who sincerely believe 
that the colleges have stood still for a generation 


or more, that innovations are taboo, that our 
colleges care nothing about the individual stu- 
dent, that there is little opportunity in the “‘sacred 
halls” for true learning. These persons like io 
“take a crack at the college, even though,” as 
one of them put it, “I am not an Alma Mater of 
any institution of learning.” Why not recommend 
this Yearbook to them, too? 


Mr. Alfred O. Brown, the publisher, writes 
that more interest has been shown in this book 
than in any other yearbook ever published by 
his company. 

Dr. Bernard I. Bell, warden of St. Stephen's 
College, says, ‘No more useful book has been 
published on college education.” 

Dr. Fred J. Kelley, of the United States 
Office of Education, speaking at the Washing- 
ton meeting, expressed the opinion that “This 
record of the splendid array of progressive 
achievements in the American liberal arts col- 
leges will place the American Association of 
University Women in the forefront of organi- 
zations serving liberal education in this coun- 
try.” 

Copies of the Yearbook may be purchased 
from the publishers, Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; paper 
binding $1.75, cloth $2.50. The descriptive 
charts may be purchased from national Head- 
quarters for $1.50. 


WOMEN’S “CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


One of the notable aspects of the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 was an International 
Congress of Women, attended by such famous 
leaders as Susan B. Anthony, Frances E. Wil- 
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lard, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and Lucy Stone. 

In connection with the World’s Fair to be 
held in Chicago in 1933, to be known as A 
Century of Progress, another opportunity is 
offered to the women of America to take stock 
of the progress organized women have made 
and to point the direction for future years. 

For the 1933 Chicago exposition, the Na- 
tional Council of Women will arrange a three- 
fold contribution. The breadth of women’s 
international interests will be evidenced by an 
International Congress under Council auspices 
to which women leaders from all parts of the 
world will be invited. An exhibit, occupying 
2400 square feet of floor space, in which 
member organizations of the Council will 
share, will show the developments to the pres- 
ent of the educational, philanthropic, and 
welfare programs of many of the most influ- 
ential groups in the United States today, with 
a special portrayal of the major achievement 
of each. In a book, to be published at the 
time of the exposition, the Council will sum- 
marize the contribution made by women’s or- 
ganizations during the past century and also 
touch upon women’s achievements in business 
and the professions, in science and the arts, 
and in the fields of creative endeavor during 
the same period. 

The fact that the Council is an affiliation of 
more than twenty of the most influential wom- 
en’s organizations in the country with a mem- 
bership approximating 5,000,000, gives it 
unique advantages for such a task. The 
A.A.U.W. is one of the affiliated organiza- 
tions, and Dr. Kathryn McHale is director of 
the research upon which the exhibit and the 
book reviewing women’s contributions will be 
based. Judith Clark, formerly of the Associa- 
tion’s educational staff, is research associate, 
with Carolyn Chapin as research assistant. 

A gift of $100,000 from the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company to the National Coun- 
cil of Women permits the development of the 
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three projects. There is no expectation of a 
money outlay from any member of this As- 
sociation for the promotion of this work. Al- 
though the gesture on the part of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company is for the purpose 
of introducing the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company's services to the organized women in 
this country, they are expecting nothing in 
return for their outlay except what the law of 
diminishing returns gives in the psychology of 
advertising. 

Since the Board of Directors and the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association examined 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company—Na- 
tional Council of Women arrangement very 
carefully and with expert advice, and found 
it ethical and sound, voluntary cooperation is 
asked from our members to sign petitions in 
the main Postal offices. A campaign is already 
in progress to secure one million signatures of 
American women to petitions addressed to 
foreign governments asking them to send out- 
standing women as delegates. Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company offices throughout the 
country have been designated as headquarters 
for the drive, and special registers to receive 
signatures have been placed there. Organiza- 
tions afhliated with the Council are being 
asked to have their members sign as rapidly 
as possible in the hope that the campaign may 
be completed by May 1. 


THE A.A.U.W. PHI BETA 
KAPPA STUDY 


The Senate of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa has formally requested the 
A.A.U.W. to make a study of the criteria 
whereby the qualifications of women for elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa may be determined 
and of the methods which may be used in ap- 
plying these criteria to the election of under- 
graduates, graduates, and alumnz, and other 
women to In-Course, Alumnz, and Honor- 
ary membership. The report of this study is to 
be submitted before November 1, 1933. 
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The following have accepted membership 
on the A.A.U.W. committee which will un- 
dertake this study: 

President Mary E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke Col- 

lege 

President Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College 

President Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley Col- 

lege 
President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 
President Katharine Blunt, Connecticut College 
President Cora Helen Coolidge, Pennsylvania 
College for Women 

President Vivian Small, Lake Erie College 

President Lucia Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer 
College 

Dean Margaret S. Morriss, Pembroke College, 
Brown University 

Dean Eunice Morgan Schenck, Graduate Divi- 

sion, Bryn Mawr College 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, Professor of Education, 

Goucher College, and Director of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, ex 
officio 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
GOALS IN EDUCATION 


The Commissioner of Education has invited 
Dr. McHale to membership on the Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals of America. Other 
members of the committee are: Fred J. Kelly, 
chairman, Mary C. C. Bradford, Willard E. 
Givens, James T. Jardine, Robert C. Moore, 
George D. Strayer, Matthew Woll, Edwin C. 
Broome. 

This committee is charged to propose to 
the National Education Association desirable 
social-economic goals of America and to indi- 
cate the materials and methods which the 
schools of the nation should use to attain these 
goals. The Nationa] Education Association ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the work of the com- 
mittee. 


TRAVELING AUGMENTS THE 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 
The list of Association members who are 
planning to attend the conference of the 
I.F.U.W. in Edinburgh, July 27—August 4, is 


growing steadily, and indications are that a 
large number of members will also attend the 
Summer School at Oxford. It should be re- 
membered that members and their friends 
planning a European tour this summer may 
assist the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund by 
booking through Carleton Tours, which will 
pay 7 per cent commission on all tours which 
include steamship passage and a land journey, 
even though the land journey be very short. 
Individual steamship passages booked with the 
general agents of the United States Lines will 
also bring a commission—5 per cent—to the 
Fellowship Fund. In order to insure the com- 
mission’s being credited to the Fellowship 
Fund, it is essential that the purchaser men- 
tion the A.A.U.W., and passage should be 
booked early. 


SERVICE FOR TRAVELING MEMBERS 


Members who plan to travel abroad dur- 
ing the summer are also reminded that the 
International Relations Office at national 
Headquarters is ready to assist them with 
introductions to university women in other 
countries. In writing for such assistance 
you are asked to list the countries you ex- 
pect to visit. Then you will be supplied with 
blanks—one for each country—to be filled 
in with information about your work, non- 
professional interests, etc. These blanks are 
forwarded by the International Relations Sec- 
retary to the associations in the countries to 
be visited, and you are asked to write directly 
to the appropriate officer in each country 
shortly before or upon arrival, so that she can 
make final arrangements to have you taken to 
see the places you are interested in or intro- 
duced to the people you want to meet. 

A leaflet giving information about club- 
houses and other living facilities abroad for 
university women is also available at Head- 
quarters. 

Members who wish to acquaint themselves 
with educational progress and experiment in 
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other countries will find it useful to avail 
themselves of the service offered by the New 
Education Fellowship. By virtue of the service 
membership held in the Fellowship by the 
A.A.U.W., any member of the Association 
may secure assistance from the international 
headquarters of the Fellowship (11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, England) or from 
the bureaus maintained in twenty-eight coun- 
tries, which are ready to assist in planning 
tours, furnishing introductions, giving infor- 
mation as to schools in which children may 
be placed, or answering other inquiries in the 
field of education. 


THE LOSS OF THREE DISTINGUISHED 
MEMBERS 


The month of February marked the pass- 
ing of three of the older members of the 
Association, all women of distinction. 

Louisa Reed Stowell (Mrs. Charles H. 
Stowell) was president of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz in 1887, and 
was a member of the joint committee which 
brought about the union of the Western Asso- 
ciation with the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez. At the time of her death Mrs. Stow- 
ell was a member of the Lowell (Massachu- 
setts) Branch. 

Harriet C. Brainard Moody (Mrs. William 
Vaughn Moody) was a member of the Chi- 
cago Branch. The History of the Association 
records her part in securing a fitting exhibit 
of the work of the Association at the World's 
Columbia Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 

Florence Kelley, widely known for her 
work with the Consumers’ League, was a 
member of the New York City Branch until 
shortly before her death. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Branches organized since January are: 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Lorain, Ohio 
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ASSOCIATION CALENDAR ° 


April 8-9 Northeast Central Sectional Con- 
ference, Illinois State Meeting, In- 
diana State Meeting, South Bend, 
Indiana 

South Atlantic Sectional Confer- 
ence, Georgia State Meeting, Rome, 
Georgia 

Meeting of Board of Directors, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Southwest Central Sectional Con- 
ference, Kansas State Meeting, Ar- 
kansas State Meeting, Missouri 
State Meeting, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
North Carolina State Meeting, 
Winston-Salem 

Nebraska State Meeting, Kearney 
Southeast Central Sectional Con- 
ference, Memphis, Tennessee 

New Jersey State Meeting, Mont- 
clair 

South Dakota State Meeting, Sioux 
Falls 

North Pacific Sectional Conference, 
Tacoma, Washington 

Michigan State 
Creek 

Iowa State Meeting, Marshalltown 
West Virginia State Meeting, 
Clarksburg 

Connecticut State Meeting, New 
London 

New York State Meeting, Ithaca 
California State Meeting, Scripps 
College, Claremont 

South Pacific Sectional Conference, 
Scripps College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia 

North Atlantic Sectional Confer- 
ence, Burlington, Vermont 

State 


Meeting, Battle 


Texas 
Christi 


Meeting, Corpus 


APPOINTMENT COMES TO LATIN 
AMERICAN FELLOW 


Miss Sofia Pincheira of Chile, holder of this 
year’s Latin American Fellowship, has spent 
a number of months at the Yale School of 
Nursing, and reports not only the value of the 
training received there, but also enlarged op- 
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portunities for making use of this experience 
on her return to Chile. She writes in part: 

I am very happy to mention to you that the 
hospitals of Chile have come under the direc- 
tion and control of one central governmental or- 
ganization called Direccion de Beneficencia y 
Asistencia Social. This organization for the first 
time has assigned a nurse as head of the entire 
nursing service throughout the country whose func- 
tion will be that of inspection and supervision 
of the nursing work as well as assisting in the 
improvement of the hospital work and reorganiza- 
tion of the same. It is my privilege to let you 
know that I have been appointed to fill the 
above position, which will enable me to build 
up the nursing work on a better basis. This ap- 
pointment and my position at the Department of 


Health, as head of the Public Health Nursing Bu- 
reau, it seems to me, gives me an exceptional op- 
portunity to carry out my plans to improve nurs- 
ing both in the hospital and public health field. 

Because of the value of my experience at the 
Yale School of Nursing and my interest in the 
modern experiment carried out by this school in 
the nursing field in this country, I requested and 
was granted permission to take a moving picture 
of the different nursing procedures, laboratory 
work, classes, wards, etc., which I intend to pre- 
sent in Chile when I am called on to talk about 
my experience in this country. This material and 
some other that I intend to film myself I think 
will be of great educational value in my country 
and will help me to approach the different aspects 
of the nursing field with more confidence. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1932733 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of University Wom- 
en announces the following awards for 1932-33: 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. CAROL JANE 
ANGER, B.A., Northwestern University, 1928; 
M.A., Northwestern University, 1929. Radcliffe 
College Fellow, Harvard College Observatory. 

Miss Anger will spend the year at the Harvard 
College Observatory to complete work already be- 
gun in the study of early type of stars in galactic 
clusters. 

Alternate: LAURA EMILY KREJCI, B.A., Barnard 
College, 1927; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
1930. Fellow of the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, carrying on research in chemistry at 
Uppsala University, Uppsala, Sweden. 


A.A.U.W. European Fellowship. Lucy Wreston 
PICKETT, B.A., Mount Holyoke College, 1925; 
M.A., Mount Holyoke College, 1927; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1930. Instructor, Mount Hol- 
yoke College. 

Miss Pickett will work next year at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. The object of her 
research will be the making of complete crystal 
structure determination of a group of derivatives 
of diphenyl. 

Alternate: MARY KARPINSKI STAUBACH, B.A., 
University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University 


of Michigan, 1929. University Fellow in the Grad- 
uate School, University of Michigan. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. RuTH WILLARD 
HUuGHEY, B.A., Galloway Woman's College, 1920; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1931. Candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree from Cornell University, June, 
1932. 

Miss Hughey’s project is the preparation of a 
book on the literary history of English women 
between 1525 and 1740. She will spend the year 
in England, working in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, the Cambridge Library, and in other 
public and private libraries. 

Alternate: HELEN GWENDOLYN BripcES, B.A., 
University of California, 1928; M.A., University 
of California, 1930. Teaching fellow in English, 
University of California. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. FRANCESCA 
Bozza, LL.D., University of Naples, 1926. 

Miss Bozza’s project is the completion of a 
study of the influence of Oriental marriage laws 
on Roman marriage laws. 

Alternate: SHHILDA MARGARET LYON, M.A., 
Cambridge University, England, 1923. Research as- 
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sistant in the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship. LucILE 
KATHRYN DELANO, A.B., Washington University 
(St. Louis), 1924; M.A., Washington University, 
1925. Instructor in Spanish, University of Iowa. 

Miss Delano proposes to spend the year in 
Spain collecting material for a study which she 
is making of the sonnets in Lope de Vega’'s plays. 
The material which she secures will be used in 
completion of her doctor’s dissertation. 

Alternate: LuctLE GAFFORD, Ph.B., University 
of Chicago, 1921; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1925; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1930. Head 
of English department, Starrett School for Girls, 
Oklahoma City. 


Boston Alumnz Fellowship. FAITH PRINDLE 
BALDWIN, B.A., University of Vermont, 1928; 
M.A., Bryn Mawr College, 1931. Student, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Miss Baldwin is interested in the sources of 
the second triumvirate and particularly in the 
pamphlets and partisan literature issued by Antony 
and Octavian and their adherents. She will con- 
tinue her research next year under Prof. Tenney 


Frank, Johns Hopkins University, and complete 
her dissertation for the Ph.D. degree to be taken 
at Bryn Mawr College. 
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Alternate: HELEN Woop, B.A., Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1928. Graduate study in economics at Colum- 
bia University. 


Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship. MAry SHAW SHORB, 
B.A., The College of Idaho, 1928. Candidate for 
D.Sc., Johns Hopkins University, 1932. 

Mrs. Shorb’s project is the study of the biologi- 
cal significance of heterophile antigen in bacteria. 
The results of her year’s work, which will be 
carried on at the School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health of Johns Hopkins University, will be 
offered as a dissertation for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science in Hygiene. 

Alternate: ASSUNTA VASTI, B.A., Barnard Col- 
lege, 1929; candidate for the D.Sc., Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public Health, 1932. 


Latin-American Fellowship. PAULINA GOMEz- 
VEGA, Bogota, Colombia, South America. B.A. and 
B.S., State College of Washington, 1923. Em- 
ployed by the National Institute of Hygiene, Bo- 
gota. 

Miss Gomez-Vega will study next year at Johns 
Hopkins University in the field of public health, 
especially bacteriology. 

Alternate: Mrs. SARAH YSALGUE DE MassiP, 
Cuba. Doctor of Pedagogy and of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Havana. Instructor in general geography 
and geography of Cuba, University of Havana. 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps Recetvep By NATIONAL 


TREASURER, FEBRUARY 20, 1932 
Unir Name oF FeELLowsHIP DesIGNATION : 9, 193 


Items by designation Total 


Greater Boston International Intern'l $5,936.80 | $ 5,936.80 
Connecticut-Rhode Island Alice Hamilton International Intern'l 3,938.81 3,938.81 
State Division 
North New England Unit (ex- | Mary E. Woolley Undesignated Nat'l 108.67 
clusive of Greater Boston) Intern‘l 438.68 
Undesig. 1,895.38 2,442.73 
New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve| International Intern'l 940. 940. 
New York State Division (ex- | New York State National Nat'l 5,737: 5,°737- 
clusive of New York City) 
New Jersey State Division New Jersey State Undesignated Intern‘l 50. 
Undesig. 4,300. 4,350. 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International Intern] 6,158. 6,158. 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State |..... Undesignated Nat'l 165. 
Division (exclusive of Phila- Intern’‘l 23. 
delphia) Undesig. 4,314. 4,503. 
Washington, D. C., Branch International Intern’l 4,901. 5,901. 
South Atlantic Section (exclu- .Undesignated Nat'l 196. 
sive of Washington, D. C.) Intern‘l 235. 
Undesig. 7,314. 1,745: 
Ohio State Division Undesignated Nat'l 1,397. 
Intern’l 1,469. 
Undesig. 9,826. 12,693. 
Michigan State Division National Nat'l 7,419. 7,419. 
Indiana State Division National Nat'l 5,955. 5,955: 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National Nat'l 7,359- 71,359. 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National Nat'l 7,548. 7,548. 
Southeast Central Section re National Nat'l 1,432. 1, 432- 
*Northwest Central Section National Nat’l 14,000. 14,000. 
**Southwest Central Section Undesignated Nat'l 5. 
(exclusive of Texas) Intern‘l 3. 
Undesig. 8,340. 8,348. 
Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby Undesignated Nat'l 200. 
Intern‘l 275. 
Undesig. 5,342. 5,817. 
Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’l 45. 
Undesig. 9,550. 9,595-39 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l 13,504. 13,504.89 
South Pacific Section Undesignated Nat'l 655. 
Intern] 1,211. 
Undesig. 14,809. 16,675.31 
General International Unit Intern] 2,153.17 2,153.17 


Torat Att Units $166,158.73 


= This section has in addition awarded three fellowships of $1,s00 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
; This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, previous to the formation of 
4 Separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 

The preliminary program of the Edinburgh 
Conference has been published and is already 
being distributed to American members who 
think they will be able to attend. July 28 will 
be registration day, and informal lectures and 
excursions will be offered to provide enter- 
tainment after the necessary information has 
been filed. The Conference will open socially 
with a dinner in the evening, and the formal 
opening will take place at a public meeting 
the following morning. Besides the speeches 
by officers and by dignitaries of Edinburgh, 
brief addresses on special activities of the Fed- 
eration will be given at the public meeting. 
During the days that follow there will be, in 
addition to the business meetings, sessions of 
discussion groups and special-interest circles. 
The topic for group discussion has not yet 
been chosen but will probably cover some of 
the special problems of university women. 

Two distinctive features of the program 
will be the lecture by Dr. Johanna Westerdyke 
and the public meeting to be addressed by 
distinguished members of the British Federa- 
tion. It is planned to have six speakers for 
this second meeting, the Duchess of Atholl, 
Dr. Harriet Chick, and Miss Amy Johnson 
having already accepted. Dr. Westerdyke, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology in the Universities 
of Utrecht and Amsterdam, and vice-president 
of the International Federation, will lecture on 
“Epidemics of Plant Diseases.” Like the pub- 
lic lectures offered at past conferences, this 
will be of general rather than technical in- 
terest. 


Excursions in and near Edinburgh are be- 
ing arranged, and delegates are invited to 
join one or several of a number of group tours 
that will be organized before and after the 
Conference by the British and Irish Federa- 
tions. 

By vote of the Committee on International 
Relations and the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of University Women, 
two proposals are being put on the agenda for 
the delegates’ meeting. One is a recommenda- 
tion that the International Federation and its 
component national groups begin to think 
now of the time when their history is to be 
written. It is proposed that all of the associa- 
tions prepare an account of their founding 
and of the principal events in their history up 
to this time, to be filed in the office of the 
International Federation, and that each should 
appoint a historian to keep the relevant source 
material up to date. The other proposal con- 
cerns the assignment of votes to the member 
associations at Federation conferences. Under 
the present constitution, each national as- 
sociation may send one delegate for every 
two hundred members, but no more than five 
voting delegates are permitted. The amend- 
ment suggested by the American Association 
would change the basis of voting strength, 
giving more votes to all the national federa- 
tions having more than one hundred mem- 
bers. The assignment of votes would be ar- 
ranged on a sliding scale so that the United 
States, for example, would have 21 out of 
a total of about 150 (based on membership 
figures for 1930-31) while the German, Brit- 
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ish, Canadian, and French Federations—the 
next largest, in order—would have 13, 12, 9, 
and 7, respectively. It is felt that this change 
would increase the possibility of representa- 
tion for the larger associations at conferences 
without giving them enough votes to domi- 
nate the Federation. These proposals will be 
circulated to all the national associations four 
months before the Edinburgh Conference 
by the executive secretary of the International 
Federation. 

Members of the American Association who 
wish to attend the Conference are requested to 
communicate with their sectional directors, 
who appoint the non-voting delegates. The 
non-voting delegates are apportioned among 
the sections according to membership. The 
British Federation asks that hotel reservations 
and applications for membership in group 
tours reach the London office by May 14. 

Carleton Tours have contracted with the 
Caledonian Hotel (the best hotel in Edin- 
burgh) for accommodations and meals at the 
following low rates (all gratuities included) : 
Full pension consisting of dinner, bed, break- 
fast and lunch, $6.00; half pension consisting 
of dinner, bed, and breakfast, $5.00. The 
number of accommodations available is limit- 
ed. Those wishing to take advantage of this 
facility should write at once to Carleton 
Tours, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BELGIUM 

The Belgian Federation sponsored a debate 
on disarmament in Brussels just before the 
opening of the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. The meeting was held at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels and the speakers were M. 
Henri Rolin, Belgian delegate to the League 
of Nations, and M. Edouard Huysmans, a 
lawyer. The public crowded into the room 
where the debate was held until there were 
no seats left and many had to stand. The news- 
papers gave the event excellent publicity and 
devoted long articles to accounts of the debate. 
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FRANCE 


The university women in France, also, 
helped to spread information about the prob- 
lem of disarmament. They entrusted to one 
of their members, Mlle. Angles, an elemen- 
tary school inspector, the task of preparing a 
pamphlet giving the salient facts about the 
disarmament movement and marshaling the 
arguments in its favor. The Association also 
gave its members an opportunity to sign a 
petition to the Disarmament Conference. 

The Paris group of the French Association 
holds monthly meetings at Reid Hall. A 
series of talks have been given on ‘The Wom- 
an in the State,’”’ one meeting being devoted 
to a discussion of the political position of 
women. At another meeting the regular pro- 
gram was set aside for an address by Mlle. 
Karpelés, secretary-general of the Institute of 
Buddhist Studies of Cambodia and Laos. Her 
address, which was summarized in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin of the French Association of 
University Women, included a description of 
how she had established a Buddhist library 
in Cambodia, and of the way in which it 
had become an educational force in the life 
of the people of Indo-China. 

The French Association publishes a bulletin 
which appearsevery three months during the 
club year. 


HUNGARY 


Dr. Magda Spur, delegate from Hungary at 
the Wellesley Council Meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation, has sent an account of 
the activities of the Hungarian Federation 
during this club year. The Federation has ac- 
quired clubrooms in a building that was form- 
erly an aristocratic mansion and has now been 
taken over by six organizations in Budapest. 
The members gather once a week, to take 
tea together and discuss social, political, and 
literary questions. A monthly meeting is held, 
at which a lecture and a short concert com- 
prise the program. 
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The Hungarian Federation has embarked 
upon the publication of a quarterly journal, 
the first number of which appeared in Janu- 
ary of this year. The junior members of the 
Federation have organized a singing club 
where they sing the old Hungarian tunes that 
are dear to the hearts of the Hungarians, but 
are in some danger of being pushed aside by 
modern music. 

The university women in Hungary are do- 
ing their part in the economic crisis, distribut- 
ing food and clothing to some of the thou- 
sands of suffering people. 


THE EXCHANGE OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Frau Anna Schénborn, principal of a sec- 
ondary school for girls in Berlin and Convenor 
of the Committee for Interchange of Second- 
ary School Teachers in the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, has written an 
article about the work of her committee which 
has been sent to all of the national associa- 
tions. Members of the American Association 
will be interested in the following paragraphs, 
translated from Frau Schénborn’s article: 


The exchange of teachers is important from 
two points of view. We have dwelt so much upon 
the advantages which it offers to the person who 
is exchanged that we need not repeat them. But 
we must look at the importance of the exchange 
for the schools and the pupils. It is this point 
that has not been seen clearly enough and that 
has not been sufficiently evaluated. 

There is a general tendency to judge the whole 
matter from the point of view of language. That 
is something, but it is not all. It is necessary that 
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an exchanged teacher should be a person well 
fitted to represent her country, rich in ideas, ca- 
pable of giving to the school to which she is 
assigned something of the spirit of her country 
in such a way that her colleagues and pupils be- 
gin to understand through her the French spirit, 
the American spirit, the Italian spirit. The pupils 
should come to realize that there are other ways 
of doing and being, that there are other points 
of view than those from which they have been 
accustomed to look at things and at people. 

Thus, it is necessary that the schools should 
prepare themselves for the idea of exchange, that 
the pupils should be taught its significance ahead 
of time—that the exchange is made for the pur- 
pose of enlarging their vision but that at the 
same time they have obligations toward an ex- 
change teacher who comes to teach in a foreign 
land. Consequently, it is necessary to make a good 
choice not only of a teacher but also of a school. 
It is not enough that any teacher should want 
to make the exchange; her fellow-teachers and the 
children—the entire school, in short—should be 
ready to accept an exchange. In that way a basis 
for exchange will be created that will truly help 
to spread our ideas and will help to bring the 
nations closer together. 

I take the liberty of addressing an urgent re- 
quest to the national associations to help in every 
way possible to create such a basis for our work. 


The American Association of University 
Women carries on its exchange work through 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, of which Miss Valentine 
Chandor is chairman. Reports of the work of 
this subcommittee and articles by exchange 
teachers have appeared in these pages from 
time to time. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Miss Chandor at 137 East 62nd Street, New 
York City. 












BENNINGTON COLLEGE TO OPEN 


In September, Bennington College, in the 
town of Bennington, Vermont, will open its 
doors. The new college for women was ini- 
tiated eight years ago, to meet the need for a 
new institution which would carry through 
to the college field the methods and spirit of 
“progressive” education developed in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

In accordance with this plan, there will be 
no iron-clad subject requirements, either for 
admission or graduation. Excellence in school 
accomplishment will be the basis for admis- 
sion. The program of each student will be 
arranged to fit individual needs; and to that 
end the college will remain small. The enter- 
ing freshman class is limited to eighty, and 
total ultimate enrollment to two hundred 
forty. The curriculum, it is announced, will 
be “adapted to the actual needs of women in 
the contemporary world”; and independent 
reasoning and creative work, rather than text- 
book learning, will be the objectives. The col- 
lege is committed to “maintain a four-year 
course leading to the A.B. degree with stand- 
ards at least equal to those of the best Ameri- 
can college for women” ; the degree, however, 
will not be based on courses or credits, but will 
be awarded as a recognition of ‘maturity and 
expertness.”” Where the student’s advanced 
work is in preparation for a vocation, it is 
planned to arrange some sort of apprentice- 
ship or other direct contact designed to test the 
student’s fitness for the occupation chosen. A 
two-months’ reading and field period from 
Christmas to Washington’s birthday will fa- 
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cilitate such arrangements and also allow ac- 
cess to special educational facilities not avail- 
able at the college. 

The college charges are based upon actual 
costs, and funds equivalent to full tuition for 
one quarter of the student body are available 
for reducing tuition charges. 

Robert Devore Leigh is president of Benn- 
ington, and William H. Kilpatrick is chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 

Further information for applicants may be 
secured by writing the college office at Benn- 
ington, Vermont. 


STANDARDS FOR WOMEN AS HOUSE- 
HOLD EMPLOYEES 


Domestic service is one of the least stand- 
ardized fields of employment in regard to 
hours, wages, and working conditions for 
women wage earners in the United States. In- 
creasing effort, however, is being made by 
various agencies, training schools, and col- 
leges, responsible for placing workers in full- 
time or part-time jobs in household employ- 
ment, to formulate standards regulating their 
conditions of labor. 

A study of such standards for women as are 
now in force or advocated in certain places as 
a result of these efforts has been undertaken by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, working in cooperation with Mrs. 
Anna Lalor Burdick of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

School authorities responsible for placing 
girls who are financing their education 
through employment in homes realize that 
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hours are apt to be long, wage rates varying, 
duties uncertain, and service rendered unsat- 
isfactory to housewives unless arrangements 
are standardized. Accordingly, some institu- 
tions have developed definite standards in re- 
gard to duties, hours of work, wages, time 
off duty, personal and social obligations, and 
living conditions. Also, some training schools 
and employment agencies concerned with the 
placement of women as full-time domestic 
workers have drawn up recommendations to 
safeguard the interests of both employees and 
employers and are endeavoring to get coopera- 
tion from both groups in order to put this 
type of employment on a better economic 
basis. 

The Women’s Bureau in trying to obtain 
available information along these lines is send- 
ing questionnaires to the deans of women in 
all state colleges and universities and to a se- 
lected list of public secondary schools and 
training schools as well as to certain employ- 
ment agencies. The bureau is particularly de- 
sirous of getting the outline and object of its 
investigation to the attention of any other 
persons who could furnish information. All 
who are qualified and willing to give such 
cooperation but have not received question- 
naires are urged to write to the Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C., to secure a questionnaire and 
further details of the study. 


EUTHENICS INSTITUTE 


Vassar College will hold its seventh annual 
Institute of Euthenics from June 29 to Au- 
gust 10. Its registrants are men and women 
graduates of colleges of approved standing 
who are seeking effective aid in solving some 
of the problems confronting the family to- 
day. The Institute offers courses in child de- 
velopment, mental and physical health, in- 
terior decoration, and household technology, 
and lectures and discussions dealing with 
the personal and community problems of the 
family. Experts in the fields of personal and 
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family adjustment will be available for in- 
dividual conferences. Special emphasis is be- 
ing laid this year on a training course in Par- 
ent Education Leadership for women who may 
conduct classes in parent education leader- 
ship in their communities. In view of the gen- 
eral financial condition of the country, fees 
for the 1932 session have been reduced. For 
full information, write the Director, Institute 
of Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Among the many international conferences 
meeting this summer, the following are of 
special interest: 


The sixth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, Nice, France, July 29- 
August 12. (See the JOURNAL for January.) 
An American committee representing the New 
Education Fellowship, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and other organizations in- 
terested in international understanding, has 
charge of organizing an American delegation 
to attend the conference. Harold Rugg of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
directing this work. Plans are being made for 
pre-convention tours, and for two seminars on 
social and economic changes in England and 
Germany. Information concerning the confer- 
ence and preliminary plans may be secured 
from Mrs. Frances Fenton Park, executive sec- 
retary of the American committee, at 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City. 

Congress of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Grenoble, 
France, May 14-21. Several of the sessions 
will be open to the public. 

Conference of the International Student 
Service, Czechoslovakia, July 27-August 3. 
The theme will be Students and the Social Or- 
der. 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Regional Conference for countries in 
the Pacific area, Honolulu, July 25-30. 

The first International Recreation Congress, 
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Los Angeles, July 23-29. The objectives of 
the congress will be (1) to provide an inter- 
national exchange of information and experi- 
ence on play, recreation, and the recreational 
use of leisure, (2) to build interest and sup- 
port for the movements in all countries, (3) to 
provide means of developing international 
good will. 


SUMMER COURSES 
COUNTRIES 


The Oxford summer vacation course for 
American women graduates, July 7-28, was 
announced in the October JOURNAL. Full in- 
formation may be secured from the Interna- 
tional Relations Office, 1634 Eye Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Students desiring further study in England 
may enroll in the University Extension Sum- 
mer Meeting in Cambridge, July 28-August 
17. The subject will be the Contribution of 
Greece to Modern Life. Particulars may be 
secured from G. F. Hickson, Stuart House, 
Cambridge. 

This year—the year of the Goethe Centen- 
nial Celebration—the Weimar-Jena Summer 
College will be inaugurated under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Carl August Emge, Professor of 
Philosophy and Law at Jena University. Lec- 
ture courses will be given on the development 
of modern Germany, with the aim of acquaint- 
ing the student with the manifold aspects of 
German culture: art, literature, music, history, 
philosophy, politics, religion, etc. The course 
will last six weeks, beginning July 11. 

The Institut fiir Vélkerpaidagogik at Mainz 
(see below) in July offers a series of lectures 
of special interest to American teachers, on 
politics, history, economics, and culture in 
Central Europe. Inquiries should be addressed 


to the Institut at Mainz, Auf der Zitadelle, 
Germany. 


IN FOREIGN 


The Seminar in Mexico and the summer 
school at Lima, Peru, were noted in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL. 


RUSSIAN TOURS 


A series of tours of Russia is being arranged 
for the summer of 1932 by Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, author and newspaper woman, who 
is now in Russia studying travel conditions 
and arranging itineraries, and Roy H. Mackay, 
who has been conducting Russian tours for the 
past several years. A special tour for those who 
wish to make a study of political, social, and 
economic conditions in Russia will be given 
under the personal direction of Dr. John Bar- 
rett, authority on international relations. Uni- 
versity credit may be secured for this trip. 

Those who propose to go to Russia dur- 
ing the coming summer are urged to submit 
a brief summary of their plans early in the 
year so that individuals of similar interests 
may be grouped in small parties to follow 
itineraries of their own choosing. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Roy H. Mackay, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
SEUM AT MAINZ 


The Institut fir Vélkerpadagogik (Insti- 
tute for World-Pedagogy) at Mainz, Ger- 
many, is arranging a permanent and most 
comprehensive exhibition of the educational 
achievements of the nations of the world. 

Material for the American exhibit, for 
which twenty rooms have been reserved, is 
being gathered under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Those who wish to cooper- 
ate by furnishing materials such as children’s 
work, school periodicals, pictures, photo- 
graphs of classrooms, playgrounds, or schools, 
statistical data, or educational publications 
should communicate with the Institute. 

The old citadel which houses the exhibits 
has two guest houses and a student hostel 
where visitors may live inexpensively and is 
ready to receive individuals or groups of 
teachers, students, and children. 


MU- 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caroline E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; chemistry, Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; child development 
and education, Educational Office, A.A.U.W.; economics, Clara M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. §. 
Department of Labor; general science, Eleanor Boone, Mills College; geology, Florence Bascom, U. S. 
Geological Survey; Aistory, Marguerite McKee, Wells College; home economics, Helen Atwater, Jour- 
nal of the American Home Economics Association; international relations, Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
international relations secretary, A.A.U.W.; mental hygiene, Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic, Boston; philosophy and religion, Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher College; physics, 
Gladys Anslow, Smith College; psychology, Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; sociology, 


Mabel Elliott, University of Kansas; zoology, Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


ASTRONOMY 


Man and the Stars: By HARLAN STETSON. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1930. Pp. 221. $2.50. 


The author takes up man’s ideas about our 
world as developed by the changing concepts in 
astronomy introduced by the great discoverers from 
Copernicus to Herschel, the birth of modern as- 
tronomy, its growth and association with atomic 
physics, and the effect of these results on human 
thought in general. A discussion in simple lan- 
guage of questions everyone is asking, such as the 
cosmic significance of life, and whether or not 
science has displaced religion. Clearly written and 
very readable. 


Eclipses of the Sun: By S. A. MircHELL. Colum- 
bia University Press. 


The book begins with an interesting review of 
historical eclipses and primitive ideas of their 
causes, suitable for the general reader. It con- 
tinues with a presentation more scientific in char- 
acter of the development of the spectroscope and 
the wealth of evidence it brings to the study of 
solar phenomena; important bearing of the struc- 
ture of the atom and the theory of relativity on 
the explanation of observations of the sun; ac- 
counts of personal experiences while on eclipse 
expeditions in different parts of the world. 


The History and Work of the Harvard Observa- 
tory. By SOLON I. BAILEY. McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
$3.50. 


A fascinating account of the Harvard Observa- 
tory from the time of its founding in 1839, in- 
cluding scientific equipment, expeditions and for- 
eign stations, directors and staff, visiting astronom- 
ical investigators, and benefactors. The scientific 
problems which have been the subject of research 
are fully and simply described. For the general 
reader. 


DIKE 


BOTANY 


Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry: By 
THOMAS TussER. With an Introduction by Sir 
Walter Scott and a Benediction by Rudyard 
Kipling, incorporated in a Foreword by E. V. 
Lucas. James Tregaskis & Son, London, 1931. 
Pp. 336. $30.00. 

Thomas Tusser 1557—His Good Points of Hus- 
bandry. Collated and edited by Doroty 
HarTLey. Country Life Limited, London, 1931. 
Pp. 194. 21 shillings. 

The first of these volumes, a fine new edition 
of a book of homely rhymes, first published in 
1557, is a fitting testimony to the lasting interest 
of Tusser’s sound agricultural maxims. Although 
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“many of the lessons may have become obsolete 
yet these remain interesting to the agricultural 
antiquary” and “to all who are curious to know 
the simple, orderly, and strictly economical mode 
of life of the English farmers in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

The second is a smaller book and lists the nu- 
merous editions, seven of which were printed dur- 
ing Tusser’s life. “If there be earth magic through 
a quill, it is here; for between the uncouth lines 
we hear the year pass, as you heard it.” 


Gardens of Colony and State. Gardens and Gar- 
deners of the American Colonies and of the 
Republic before 1840. Compiled and edited for 
the Garden Club of America by ALice G. B. 
Lockwoob. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Vol. 
I. Pp. 464. $25.00. 


This first general survey of the subject does not 
claim to have discovered and included all old 
gardens. The introduction deals with seventeenth- 
century gardens, early garden literature, botany and 
botanists, nurseries and seed houses, what bloomed 
in colonial gardens, ete. The history and devel- 
opment of flower gardens in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois is carefully worked 
out and profusely and beautifully illustrated. In 
spite of the book’s unwieldy size, gardeners will 
look forward to other volumes. 


The Gardener's Chapbook. Edited by E. H. M. 
Cox. Chatto and Windus, London, 1931. Pp. 
258. 6 shillings. 


A delightful anthology of prose and verse deal- 
ing with flowers and gardens fills the first eighty 
pages. Other chapters include: Herbs and Simples, 
Forgotten Plants (once found in many a garden), 
Perfumes and Pot Pourri, The Uses of Fruits, 
Garden Proverbs, and a Calendar of what to do 
and what not to do in the garden throughout the 
year. 

DKE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Lives in the Making. By Henry NEUMANN. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 370. 


Assembles well known and generally accepted 
Principles in child guidance and child psychology, 
including mental hygiene, and applies this blend 
to aims and ways of building character. In giving 
Practical suggestions on how these principles of 
character building can be used in home, commu- 
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nity, and school, Mr. Neumann has culled life ma- 
terial from his own rich background of experience 
with youth. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Special Education: The Handicapped and the 
Gifted. Report of the Committee on Special 
Classes. The Century Co., New York, 1931. 
Pp. 604. $4.00. 

This volume deals with the problems centered 
around the more than 3,000,000 children in the 
elementary schools of the United States who need 
special care and training in order to make the 
most of their possibilities—those with defective 
eyesight or hearing, the crippled, those under par 
physically, and those who deviate from the aver- 
age in mentality. 

For all those interested in what is being done 
and what should be done for these children, the 
book offers the most comprehensive study avail- 
able. The layman will be impressed with the large 
numbers of children who are not receiving the 
types of care recommended. Excellent as are public 
school facilities in the United States, there is still 
much to do to extend their services to those 
in need of special education. 


Health Protection for the Preschool Child. Report 
to the Section on Medical Service. The Century 
Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 275. 

This report made by the section on Medical 
Service of the White House Conference attempts 
to answer the question: to what extent is the 
health of the young children in the United States 
being protected? It is the most complete picture 
yet presented of how preventive medical and dental 
services are being applied to the preschool child. 


Body Mechanics. Report of the Subcommittee on 
Orthopedics and Body Mechanics. The Century 
Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 166. $1.50. 


Body Mechanics reports the investigations which 
were made by the Subcommittee on Orthopedics 
and Body Mechanics into the relation of body 
mechanics and posture to the health and well- 
being of children. Positive evidence was found to 
prove that not less than two-thirds of the young 
children in the United States show faulty body 
mechanics. There is also evidence that improve- 
ment in body mechanics is associated with improve- 
ment in health and efficiency. The detailed rec- 
ommendations and suggested program of cor- 
rective exercises will be of value to those concerned 
professionally with the care and training of children. 
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ECONOMICS 


Prosperity: Myth and Reality in American Eco- 
nomic Life. By M. J. BONN. Martin Hopkin- 
son, London. 7s. 6d. 


Harold Laski calls this “the wisest book on 
America that has been published in many years. 
No one who wants the real clue to the economic 
and social outlook of America today could find a 
better guide.” 


Modern Economic Society. By SUMNER H. SLICH- 
TER. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
909. $4.00. 


A brilliant attempt to describe our industrial 
system and to bring the science of economics in 
line with the present development of industry. 
Although designed to take the place of the old- 
time college textbook in ‘‘principles of economics,” 
it is finding and should find a wider audience 
among the interested laymen. 


New Russia's Primer. The Story of the Five-Year 
Plan. By M. I.1n. Translated by G. S. Counts 
and N. P. Lopce. Houghton. 1931. 162 pp. 
$1.75. 


Written for use in the public schools of Rus- 
sia, this is one of the best descriptions of the 
Five-Year Plan which has come to our attention. 
Because of its simplicity of presentation it is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the general reader. 


DIKE 
EDUCATION 


Pioneers of Women’s Education in the United 
States—Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, Mary 
Lyon. Edited by WitltystineE GoopsELL. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1931. Pp. 311. $2.25. 


This book contributes material on a topic upon 
which too little has been written—the part played 
in the historical development of American edu- 
cation by women. As the author points out, the 
biographies of these three pioneers are recounted 
rather fully and the more significant of their writ- 
ings, already becoming rare, have been brought to- 
gether in convenient form. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
What Kind of College Is Best? By Myron M. 
STEARNS. The John Day Co., New York, 1931. 
Pp. 78. $1.25. 
This guide for boys and their parents, a revised 
form of a pamphlet of the same title, will also 
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be helpful to girls. Understanding consideration is 
given to the complex factors involved in choosing 
a college. Plain facts are interestingly presented 
about the scholastic, social, and economic aspects 
of each of the different types of American col- 
leges (not including the strictly women’s colleges). 
A table of average financial expenditures is in- 
cluded. 


The Camp in Higher Education. By Marie M. 
Reapy. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Pamphlet No. 1, 1930. Pp. 31. Ten cents, 
from Superintendent of Documents. 


A handbook of organized camp summer schools 
maintained by institutions of higher education for 
study in agriculture, engineering, forestry, geology, 
science, biology, nature study, education, health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Alumni Achievement. An Evaluation of the Work 
of the Alumni Associations of American Col- 
leges and Universities. By JOHN GRIFFITH 
OLMSTEAD. Handbook Series No. 3. American 
Alumni Council, 1931. 


Said to be the first comprehensive survey of the 
part the alumni have played in the development of 
the colleges and universities of the country. The 
report covers most of the leading institutions, 
men’s, women’s, and coeducational. Based on re- 
turns from a questionnaire, this volume assembles 
information on such topics as history, organiza- 
tion and finance, number of alumni, employment 
bureau, undergraduate relations. A chapter on 
“Continued Education” reviews what organized 
graduates are doing in the field of adult education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930. Chapter III, Secondary Education. 
By Cart A. Jessen. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 
Pp. 23. Ten cents, from Superintendent of 
Documents. 


A survey of secondary education during the 
years named, under these headings: numbers of 
schools and pupils; reorganization (junior, senior, 
and other types of high schools); junior college; 
private secondary education; curriculum; articula- 
tion; national survey of secondary education. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Current Notes on Women at Work. Compiled 
from information supplied by members of the 
Altrusa Clubs of Boston, Providence, and Port- 
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land. Miss Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, 1932. Pp. 30. Ten cents. 


A revision, as of July, 1931, of material origi- 
nally collected and published in 1930. Statements 
by women actually engaged in the professions and 
vocations regarding the outlook and opportunities 
for women in many different fields of work. 


I Find My Vocation. By Harry DEXTER KITSON. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1931. Pp. 216. $1.40. 


Clear, direct material showing high school stu- 
dents how to proceed in occupational analysis and 
self-analysis in order to select and prepare for a 
vocation. Features of the book are a list of occu- 
pations and a classified list of biographies of per- 
sons who have succeeded in various vocations. 


Student Development: How to Make the Most of 
College Life. By J. E. WALTERS. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 1931. 
Pp. 195. $1.75. 


Written by the director of personnel, Schools 
of Engineering, Purdue University, and president, 
American College Personnel Association, 1930- 
1933, and based upon the cases of hundreds of col- 
lege students who have helped themselves by using 
the methods suggested, this volume presents facts 
and advice concerning personality, character, health, 
and mental development, use of time, definite 
planning, and success in employment after gradu- 
ation. 

>> Ke 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Evolution in Science and Religion. By ROBERT 
ANDREWS MILLIKAN. Yale University Press, 
1927. Pp. 95. $1.00. 


The three lectures which make up this volume 
were given at Yale University on the Dwight 
Harrington Terry Foundation. They are a distinct 
contribution to the preoccupation of contemporary 
students with the scientific basis of religion. Al- 
though the eminent physicist disclaims authority 
“in matters of either religion or philosophy,” he 
succeeds in making both physics and religion as- 
pects of experience which the human mind has 
built up. Not antagonistic nor contradictory, both 
are subject to the inclusive law of evolution, in 
which is man’s assurance of growth in body and 
in spirit. 


Songs of Science, An Anthology. Edited by Vir- 
GINIA SHORTRIDGE. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 
1930. Pp. 245. $3.50. 


Miss Shortridge has gathered under nine head- 
ings a rich and valuable collection of verse which 
is unique in purpose and point of view “to link 
the advance of Science with the evolution of 
Beauty.’ Scientist great and small should be, and 
poetry lovers will be grateful to the editor for 
making available so great a variety of poems touch- 
ing in some way recognition of the emerging laws 
of nature. 


Life: Outlines of General Biology. By Sm J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON and PATRICK GEDDES. Har- 
per & Bros., 1931. Two volumes, pp. 1516. 
$15.00. 


Two of the greatest living biologists offer a 
philosophical approach to biology. The work treats 
of natural history and presents a new theory of 
life. The inter-relationships between biology, soci- 
ology, psychology, chemistry, and physics are ap- 
proached with the original viewpoint of these cul- 
tured gentlemen. The treatises will be of outstand- 
ing interest to anyone possessing an introductory 
knowledge of any one of the sciences mentioned. 


DIKE 


GEOLOGY 


The Biography of Mother Earth. By HENRY SMITH 
WituiaMs. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York, 1931. Pp. 305. $5.00. 


Distinctly the new kind of biography, brilliantly 
narrated, infused with a lively imagination, and 
illuminated with original text figures and com- 
ments. The author takes more liberties with the 
time scale than a geologist would sanction; his 
explanation of the origin of compressive and ten- 
sile stresses is unique; his fundamental assump- 
tions are highly speculative and by no means the 
only and most plausible explanation of the facts 
in hand. Yet to the discriminating reader who 
bears this in mind, the story may prove both en- 
tertaining and suggestive and one may await with 
open mind future testing of a strictly hypothetical 
biography. 


Geology from Original Sources. Organized Col- 
lateral Reading for Students in General Geol- 
ogy. Compiled and arranged by W. M. Acar, 
RICHARD F, FLINT, and CHARLES R. LONG- 
WELL. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929. 
$3.75. 

It is usual in general treatises on the earth's 
history to place the chief emphasis upon fossils 
and their succession. In this volume the more diffi- 
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cult subjects (for the general reader )—minerals, 
rocks, vulcanism, metamorphism, and the processes 
producing land forms—are competently treated by 
compilations from famous sources. 






The Earth, Our Ever-Changing Planet. By CHES- 
TER A. REEDS, curator of geology, American 
Museum of Natural History. Distributed by 
American Museum, New York. Pp. 110. $1.00. 
A systematic account of our planet, its origin 

and constitution, clearly written, well illustrated, 

and reliable, with a useful appendix on collateral 
reading. 


Story of the Grand Canyon, How It Was Made. 
By N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Published by Fred Harvey, Kansas City. Twelfth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1931. Pp. 74. 
Fifty cents. 

The Grand Canyon is an open volume in which 
geologic history can be read as nowhere else in 
the world, and this with a little assistance, even 
by the non-geologist. This assistance an eminent 
geologist gives here most adequately by means of 
maps, sections, lettered views, and brief text in 
non-technical language. 


DIKE 


HISTORY 


On Understanding Women. By Mary R. BEARD. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
542. $3.50. 

In this survey of the part played by women in 
the development of the human race from primitive 
times to the present the author shows the impor- 
tance of the contributions of the women of each 
of the great periods of history against the social 
background of the period. While the dominant in- 
terest of women has been in obtaining and pre- 
serving physical comforts for their offspring, they 
have shone in abstract science and philosophy, wit- 
ness Euklides of Megara, Hypatia, and Marie Curie. 
Many of the great movements commonly attributed 
to the guiding genius of some man have been the 
product of cooperation between a man and a wom- 
an: to quote one of the examples, the Franciscan 
Order, for which St. Clare was as responsible as 
St. Francis. This is of course merely a suggestion of 
the contents of this interesting book. As the author 
points out, the work is a general treatment of a 
field not adequately treated by monographs, and 
therefore offers many suggestions of subjects for 
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intensive study. Mrs. Beard handles an extraordi- 
nary mass of material with success. The impression 
left with the reader is a vivid, fascinating cross- 
section of history. 


Economic and Social History of Europe in the 
Later Middle Ages, 1300-1530. By James 
WESTFALL THOMPSON. Century Co., New 
York, 1931. Pp. 545. $5.00. 

Volume II of the author’s Economic and Social 
History of the Middle Ages. An excellent account 
of such matters as the rivalry in wool and wine 
that brought on the Hundred Years War, the 
cloth industry that built up the splendors of Ren- 
aissance Florence, the beginnings of the proletariat 
class in city life, and the rise in prices that helped 
produce the Protestant Reformation. 


The Concert of Europe. By R. B. Mowat. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1930. Pp. 368. $5.00. 


In spite of a slightly anti-German bias, Pro- 
fessor Mowat presents a clear and accurate exposi- 
tion of the diplomatic history of Europe from 
January, 1871, to August, 1914. The style is 
notably forceful and direct, and the book unusually 
interesting. 


Wellington. By PuHiLip GUEDALLA. Harper & 

Bros., New York, 1931. Pp. 536. $4.00. 

This book reads as interestingly as any tale 
of fiction, yet stands the tests of historical schol- 
arship. It is well-balanced, giving the whole life 
of Wellington in due proportion, and so an un- 
derstanding of his character not to be obtained 
from only the more spectacular events of his mili- 
tary career. 


Builders of the Bay Colony. By SAMUEL ELIOT 
Morison. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1930. 
Pp. 365. $5.00. 

A group of biographies of the founders of 
Massachusetts, issued to mark the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the transfer of the charter of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company to America. The Win- 
throps, father and son, Nathaniel Ward, lawmaker 
and wit, and Ann Bradstreet, the poet, among oth- 
ers, are dealt with in a delightful and scholarly 
way. 


The Epic of America. By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 
Little, Brown & Co., New York. Pp. 433. $3.00. 


A philosophical rather than factual history 
“from time immemorial” to the present, by the 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Germans, An Inquiry and An Estimate. By 
GeorGE N. SHuster. Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial 
Press, Inc., New York, 1932. Pp. 326. $3.00. 


The publication of this book was well-timed 
to fit the need for reliable judgments about the 
country which is today at the center of European 
economic and political programs. Mr. Shuster, the 
managing editor of The Commonweal, has spent 
many years studying German cultural life and 
recently traveled extensively in Germany gathering 
contemporary impressions for his book. One has 
a tendency to mistrust philosophic interpretations 
of objective social, political, and economic condi- 
tions, put in terms of the “national spirit,” for such 
generalizations are likely to be false beacons in- 
stead of real illumination. However, Mr. Shuster 
has made his study sufficiently concrete so that 
the reader is not likely to be led far astray by 
the general assumptions on which he proceeds, 
and he has written it so well that even if it were 
a much less accurate and thoughtful work than it 
is it would still be worth reading and thinking 
about. 


The World’s Economic Dilemma. By ERNEST 
MINOR PATTERSON. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1930. $3.50. 


No other book has analyzed so clearly the broad 
tendencies of the post-war period in the world’s 
economic life. Professor Patterson describes vividly 
the economic interdependence of the nations and 
the strains induced by population pressure and 
industrial competition. The world’s dilemma is 
the conflict between nationalism and economic 
forces that recognize no political boundaries. 


DIKE 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Piloting Modern Youth. By WiLLiaM S. SADLER, 
M.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1931. Pp. 
370. $3.50. 

One of the best recent books on the subject 
of the adolescent boy and giil, written for parents 
by a physician who has a son of his own. It 
is non-scientific in style and gives definite and 
sensible answers to the difficult problems which 
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confront parents. Mistakes made both by parents 
and youth are frankly discussed with apt case il- 
lustrations. The author sees problems from the side 
of young folks as well as from the more mature 
adult point of view. Well worth reading and 
owning. 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. By 
E. K. WICKMAN. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1928. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


An important book setting forth an investiga- 
tion of behavior problems of school children and 
an interpretation of their bearing upon teachers’ 
attitudes. Chiefly for teachers and educators or 
those interested in an analytical description of be- 
havior problems. The significance of teachers’ at- 
titudes is largely stressed with suggestions for re- 
education. Measurement rating scales and sched- 
ules are given in the appendix in addition to tables 
of teachers’ ratings of the seriousness of various 
behavior problems of children. 


The Enlargement of Personality. By J. H. Dent- 
SON. Scribner's, New York, 1930. Pp. 340. 
$3.00. 


By means of the new psychology and a study 
of folkways, the author reveals the motives for 
conduct and gives simple methods for attaining 
happiness. The opinions one holds of oneself have 
been largely molded by remnants of conventions, 
customs, or mores current and past, and according 
to the author one can become by deliberate effort 
the person one would like to be. Rather popu- 
larized, but an interesting speculation as to the 
methods of enlarging one’s horizon. 


DIKE 


PHYSICS 


The Physical Universe. By A. S. EDDINGTON. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1928. Pp. 353. $3.75. 

The Mysterious Universe. By J. H. JEANS. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1930. Pp. 163. $2.25. 

The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. By 
Max PLANCK. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1931. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


Three of the most important discussions of 
philosophical tendencies in modern physics. Each 
author describes the revolutionary effect of rela- 
tivity theory, quantum theory, and wave mechanics, 
including Heisenberg’s uncertainty relation, which 
may be interpreted as refuting the law of cause 
and effect. 
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The works of Eddington and Jeans have been 
widely read, The Mysterious Universe being one 
of England’s best sellers last year, largely due to 
its daring speculations on possible theological im- 
plications. Planck, who first enunciated quantum 
theory, gives a more conservative and extremely 
masterly discussion. 


The Atom. By G. P. THOMSON. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1930. Pp. 252. $1.25. 


An up-to-date popular summary of atomic phe- 
nomena and theories. The wave-theory of matter 
is clearly discussed by an author whose experi- 
ments are largely responsible for its acceptance. 
The bibliography suggests books on the topics cov- 
ered suitable for all classes of readers. 


Snow Crystals. By W. A. BENTLEY and W. J. 
HuMpPureyYs. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1931. Pp. 227. $10.00. 


A collection of more than 2000 remarkably 
beautiful microphotographs of snow crystals and 
related forms of water, such as ice flowers, window- 
pane frost, dew, and sleet. They are accom- 
panied by a description of their circumstances of 
occurrence, markings, and shapes. Will appeal to 
any lover of the beautiful in nature. 


DIKE 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Scientific Outlook. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
277. $3.00. 


Those who enjoy clever writing will find this 
book, like all of Russell's popular works, delight- 
fully humorous, stimulating, and thought-provok- 
ing. One may regret occasional wild statements 
which illustrate Russell’s tendency to play to the 
galleries, but the book as a whole is enlightening 
and useful. 


Reason and Nature. By Morris COHEN. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 470. $5.00. 


Widely recognized as one of the few great 
books on philosophy published in recent years. 
Scorning all quick and easy solutions, Cohen nev- 
ertheless addresses his book to the general public 
as well as to the professional philosopher, and 
aids any careful reader to gain an understanding 
of some of the most important issues in contem- 
porary science and philosophy. A discerning reader 
will feel it a privilege to be under the guidance 
of so thorough and careful a thinker. 
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Philosophy and Civilization. By JOHN Dewey. 
Minton, Balch, & Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
334. $5.00. 


In this volume Dewey sets forth his favorite 
thesis that ‘Philosophy like politics, literature, and 
the plastic arts, is itself a phenomenon of human 
culture. Its connection with social history, with 
civilization, is intrinsic.” Like all of Dewey's writ- 
ings, the book is rich in penetrating insight. The 
theory affords an interesting contrast to the views 
expressed in Cohen’s Reason and Nature. 


DIKE 


RELIGION 


The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By C. A. 
BENNETT. Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. 
126. $2.00. 

“Thus I reject all attempts to hand over reli- 
gion and its problems to anthropology, or sociol- 
ogy, or psychology, as though these sciences sepa- 
rately or together could provide us with a sufhi- 
cient explanation or interpretation. The problems 
of religion are philosophical and there is no sub- 
stitute for a philosophy of religion.” This passage 
from the concluding paragraph summarizes the 
central thesis of the book. Its clear presentation 
of the fundamental intellectual issues involved in 
religion, and its criticism of the substitutes for God 
offered in contemporary theories make it 2 refresh- 
ing antidote for the many shallow apologies for 
religion current in modern thought. 


The Moral Crisis in Cristianity. By J. W. NIXxon. 
Harper Bros., 1931. Pp. 197. $2.00. 
The writer carries on the tradition of his great 
master, Walter Rauschenbusch. He gives a careful 


account of the degree of success and failure of 
the social gospel, and analyzes the present crisis 
confronting Christianity. Believing that the church 
has an important contribution to make to present 
problems, he makes a plea for an adventurous type 
of Christianity. The power of the church, and per- 
haps its very life, depends upon its willingness to 
live dangerously at the present time. 


Open Doors in Religious Education. By J. W. 
SuTER, Jr. Richard R. Smith, New York, 1931. 
Pp. 128. $1.25. 

“The first thing for a religious educator to 
know is God.” This first sentence of the book 
gives the key to the depth and penetration of 
Suter’s presentation of the subject. The book is 
short and simple, but is permeated by a spiritual 
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insight that makes it profoundly helpful not only 
to parents and teachers who are interested in reli- 
gious education, but to all who desire a growing 
and deepening religious life. 


DAKE 
SOCIOLOGY 


Family Disorganization. By ERNEST R. MowReEr. 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 317. 
$3.00. 

Professor Mowrer’s book presents a scientific 
analysis of the problem of divorce and family dis- 
organization. Although a considerable place is 
given to statistical analysis, the detailed analysis 
of cases brought before the Chicago Domestic Re- 
lations Court gets at the real and fundamental 
bases of family conflicts through study of the eco- 
nomic, cultural, response, and pattern of life ten- 
sions. The book is rich in illustrative case histories. 


Coming of Age in Samoa. By MARGARET MEAD. 
William Morrow & Co., New York. Pp. 297. 
$3.00. 


The Samoans accept the facts of sex with such 
utter casualness that most of the turbulence which 
we ascribe to the adolescent period in western 
civilization is completely lacking among the Sa- 
moan girls. The book is at once a monograph on 
the psychology of primitive youth and an incisive 
criticism of western morality. 


Are We Civilized? By Ropert H. Lowe. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1929. Pp. 306. 
$3.00. 


Any Babbitt who maintains a smug belief in the 
unquestioned superiority of the achievements of 
civilized man in comparison to those of primitive 
groups will find much to disturb his complacency 
in Lowie’s book. Whether we consider heredity, 
food, housing, dress, crafts, family organization, 
art, religion, science, or what not, Lowie forces 
the conclusion that we are strikingly sirnilar to 
the men whom we call savage. An excellent se- 
lected and annotated bibliography is included for 
further study. 


Some Folks Won't Work. By CLINCH CALKINS. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1930. Pp. 
202. $1.50. 


In case there are any among the economically 
secure who still believe many men won't work 


when they have a chance or are too lazy to find 
jobs, this book should dispel any such illusion. 
Settlements and other social agencies throughout 
the country have supplied compelling data and case 
histories to illustrate the social factors which have 
created our unemployment problem. 


DIKE 


ZOOLOGY 


The Book of Bird Life. By ArTHUR A. ALLEN. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1930. Pp. 426. 
$3.50. 


One of our foremost ornithologists writes very 
entertainingly about birds, their evolution, dis- 
tribution, habits, migrations, and adaptations. 
Amateur bird students will find here practical 
help on all phases of bird study. The numerous 
illustrations from actual photographs by the author 
are not only beautiful but richly instructive. 


Up from the Ape. By EARNEST A. HooTON. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 626. $5.00. 


Written “for the more or less educated lay- 
man” with no “knowledge of geology, biology, 
anatomy, or anthropology.” Soundly scientific facts 
are transformed into delightfully vivid and con- 
vincing evidence of the relationships between the 
lower primates, fossil men, and existing races. 
Those interested in racial problems will find this 
material of fundamental value. 


The Insect Menace. By L. O. Howarp. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 347. $3.50. 


An accurate and fascinating summary of the 
facts which constitute this grave problem. They 
merit wider attention. “If we could be made 
to realize our danger, we would have something 
else to think about than national honor, national 
aggrandizement, and national glory.’” Good pacifist 
propaganda attractively spiced with romance and 
adventure. 


Animal Aggregations. By W.C. ALLEE. University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 431. $5.00. 
While this volume is intended primarily for 

students of animal biology, the central idea has 
universal appeal. The evolution of social groups 
is shown to be brought about by factors inherent 
in living matter. The general reader will find the 
details of animal behavior, which form the factual 
basis of this work, of absorbing interest. 





MISCELLANY 


Women Workers at the Summer Schools.—A 
study of the job histories of 609 students at the 
summer schools for women workers has been is- 
sued by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor under the title, The Industrial 
Experience of Women Workers at the Summer 
Schools, 1928-1930, by Gladys L. Palmer (Bulle- 
tin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 89). Undertaken 
originally to aid the summer schools in curricu- 
lum-making, this study sketches the industrial ex- 
periences of an unusually interesting group of 
workers, representing a wide range of occupations, 
nationalities, and affiliations, and gives a vivid 
picture of the meaning of industrial employment 
to the workers whose histories are recorded. 


Easy Reading.—A list of books that permit 
people to read with the least amount of fatigue 
has been published by the American Library As- 
sociation. This list, entitled “Books for Tired 


Eyes,” is especially desirable for people with de- 
fective eyesight, and is also commended as af- 
fording relaxation even to people with normal 
vision. It may be consulted at most public libra- 


ries, and is obtainable from the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go, at 50 cents a copy. 


Lowest Food Costs.—The question, how to re- 
duce food costs without sacrificing health, is an- 
swered simply and understandably in two pam- 
phlets, Emergency Food Relief and Child Health 
and Getting the Most for Your Money, which may 
be secured without cost from the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. The first-named pamphlet deals 
with the subject in some detail, and is especially 
valuable, as the title indicates, for insuring ade- 
quate standards for food relief. The second gives 
a graphic presentation of the foods the body needs, 
with suggestions as to a minimum weekly market 
order. Both take into consideration the food bud- 
get which is reduced to the absolute minimum. 


Digest of Current Events.—The Civic Educa- 
tion Service, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
which has for several years published The Weekly 
News Review as a text for the study of current 
events in senior high schools, and The Junior 
Review for similar use in junior high schools, has 


recently launched a new paper, The American Ob- 
server. Its purpose is to serve senior high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges, and it is also in- 
tended for use by women’s clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, and the general public. The editorial board 
consists of Charles A. Beard, Harold G. Moulton, 
David S. Muzzey, Walter E. Myer, and E. A. 
Ross. This paper interprets the news each week 
and analyzes currents of opinion and conflicting 
social forces as they are seen by the social scien- 
tist. The price of The American Observer is $2 
for a single subscription for the calendar year. 
For school use, in clubs of five or more, the price is 
50 cents a semester, or $1 for the school year. 


A New Phi Beta Kappa Publication.—A new 
publication, to replace The Phi Beta Kappa Key, 
has been launched by Phi Beta Kappa. The first 
number, which appeared in January, describes the 
purpose of the new quarterly: “The American 
Scholar will be devoted to scholarship. It will 
present articles which will appeal to persons who 
have general intellectual interests, perhaps as sup- 
plementary to technical as academic interests. . .. 
It is our hope that the magazine may become a 
reflection of the best that the scholars of America 
can offer.” Among the objectives named are the 
promotion in America of liberal scholarship; a 
synthesis of the arts and sciences essential to lib- 
eral education and a guiding philosophy of life; 
an esprit de corps among the educated; and the 
scholar’s responsibility for major social tendencies. 

The first number is exceedingly attractive as to 
format, and the contributors represent a wide 
range of interest and achievement. Among them 
are John Erskine, Mary E. Woolley, Frank Ayde- 
lotte, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, John W. Davis, 
and Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

The subscription rate is $2 a year; the business 
and editorial offices are located at 145 West 55th 
Street, New York City. 


The Machine Age in the Movies.—A three- 
reel film entitled “Behind the Scenes in the Ma- 
chine Age’ has been released by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. A 
series of interesting factory scenes, showing the 
regular women employees at their jobs, gives the 
contrast between hand and machine processes for 
producing the same article. Facts and figures tell 
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the story of how machines increase the output and 
decrease the number of workers. Animated car- 
toons are used effectively to show such causes of 
waste in industry as hunting for jobs, occupational 
misfits, long hours, poor working conditions, and 
unemployment, and the part which the Women’s 


Bureau plays in helping to eliminate these causes 
of waste is also shown. 

The picture is available in both 35 and 16 mm. 
width, and is loaned by the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 
on payment of transportation costs. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


No one who has read Mary R. Beard’s 
latest book, On Understanding W omen, with 
its vivid panorama of women who helped to 
shape the course of history, will find it diff- 
cult to understand her impatience of the mod- 
ern educated woman who accepts the world 

as is. 


In the January JOURNAL, Lois MacDonald 
pointed to the summer schools for women 
workers as one of the most hopeful efforts 
of education to “gear in with the dynamics of 
ordinary life.’ Hilda Worthington Smith 
has been one of the pioneers in the summer 
school experiments. She is director of the 
Afhliated Summer Schools for Women Work- 
ers in Industry. 


Chase Going Woodhouse, director of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, has from time to time contributed to 
the JOURNAL authoritative information and 
interpretation concerning problems of the 
modern trained women. The problem which 
she discusses in this issue is only heightened, 
not created, by the depression. 


Harlean James, who is known to mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. through her service on 
the Committee on Legislation, is executive sec- 
tetary of the American Civic Association. She 


contributed to the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership in a 
number of capacities: as chairman of the Cor- 
relating Committee on Organization Pro- 
grams, secretary of the Correlating Committee 
on Education and Service, and member of 
three other committees—City Planning and 
Zoning, Home Ownership and Leasing, 
Landscape Planning and Planting. 


Ethel Percy Andrus is principal of the 
large Abraham Lincoln High School at Los 
Angeles. 


Laura E. Howard is associate professor of 
history at Coker College, and international 
relations chairman of the Hartsville (South 
Carolina) Branch. In 1930-31, while study- 
ing at the University of London, she was a 
resident at Crosby Hall. 


Elvira K. Fradkin, author of Chemical 
Warfare—Its Possibilities and Probabilities, is 
a member of the Montclair (New Jersey) 
Branch. She went to Geneva as an unofficial 
delegate from the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, and is sending weekly 
reports of the Disarmament Conference for 
publication in the Disarmament Bulletin 
issued by the International Relations Office of 
the A.A.U.W. 
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leaving New York July 19 has been designated as 
the Official Ship for A.A.U.W. delegates and visi- 
tors to the Triennial Meeting of the International 
Federation at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 28 to Au- 
gust 4 inclusive. 


FIRST CLASS AND TOURIST CLASS 


Secure full details about this and other convenient 
sailings from 
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Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc.—General Agents 


No. 1 Broadway New York 
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